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Lord Tweedsmuir 


ORD TWEEDSMUIR was the only governor- 

general of the past generation whose private 
opinions about Canadian politics and politicians 
would be really worth having. In fact he was 
much too intelligent a man to be wasted on a 
dominion governor-generalship. As an intelligent 
conservative he was wont to remark that one of 
Canada’s chief needs was more radicalism in her 
public life. Strangely enough, it did not occur to 
any of our daily newspapers in their obituary 
notices to quote from the most famous of all the 
speeches he delivered in Canada. So we shall quote 
from it now: “This attitude (towards foreign 
affairs) must be mainly determined by the citizens 
themselves. The day has gone by when foreign 
policy can be the preserve of a group of officials at 
the foreign office, or a small social class, or a narrow 
clique of statesmen from whom the rest of the 
nation obediently takes its cue. . .. The foreign pol- 
icy of a democracy must be the cumulative views of 
individual citizens, and if these views are to be 
sound they must in turn be the consequence of 
widely diffused knowledge. From this duty no 
country is exempt. Certainly not Canada. She is a 
sovereign nation and cannot take her attitude to the 
world docilely from Britain, or from the United 
States, or from anybody else. A Canadian’s first 
loyalty is not to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, but to Canada and to Canada’s King.” 


War Aims 


N THE FIGHTING on the western front and in 
the production of ‘munitions and foodstuffs, 
Canada played her full part as an allied nation 
in the last war. But in inter-governmental dis- 


cussions which determined the ends for which the 
allies were fighting. she played practically no part 
until the early part of 1917, when Sir Robert. 
Borden participated in the proceedings of the 
Imperial War Cabinet, which dealt with these 
topics; and in the discussions at Paris during the 
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peace conference period, the small Canadian dele- 
gation was largely dependent upon the English 
experts for its views about European boundaries 
and such matters. What part is our government 
playing today in similar discussions? What con- 
fidential interchanges of opinion have taken place 
between Ottawa and London? Has Mr. Chamber- 
lain given Mr. King any more light upon his 
conceptions as to the ultimate settlement of Europe 
than he has vouchsafed to the general public? And 
what are Mr. King’s views about all these projects 
for European federation, or a federation of the 
“democratic” states, etc., etc.? No doubt if the 
British government has sounded him out—which 
is highly unlikely—he has replied that the Canadian 
parliament will decide. And in the meantime, by 
this spring, he will have been directing our war 
efforts for eight months during which time 
parliament will have met for less than one week. 

As for the Canadian people, we predict with 
confidence that they will get nothing more from 
Mr. King during this election than pious general- 
ities about the defense of our Christian civilization. 
But, in view of the conspiracy of silence with which 
news from France is treated by our Canadian press, 
it is high time that someone drew the attention of 
the Canadian electorate to what French papers and 
public men are saying about war aims. They are 
talking quite openly about dividing Germany up so 
that German power shall never again be a threat, 
about a unilateral disarmament of Germany with 
Britain and France standing guard together over 
her for an indefinite post-war period, and about 
similar safeguards for French security. Are these 
projects part of our Canadian war aims? 


When the War Starts 


T 1S DOUBTFUL which has supplied the dullest 
news during most of February, the war in 
Europe, or the election in Canada. But the 
European operations promise to be much the more 
exciting, and may have become so by the time these 
lines are in print. So far, each side in Europe is 
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conducting siege operations against the other. Will 
the Anglo-French forces proceed to a strong thrust 
through Scandinavia this spring, or are they pre- 
paring something big in the Balkans or in the 
Caucasus? Any of these possibilities would provide 
a flanking movement around the Westwall, and Mr. 
Churchill’s beliefs in flanking movements to attack 
the enemy where he is weak, rather than in frontal 
attacks upon his strongest positions, are well known 
to all those who have read his books upon the last 
war. Mr. Churchill also probably hankers after 
something spectacular in the Near East, which 
would redeem his name from what he considers the 
unjust aspersions upon it connected with the 
Dardanelles failure in 1915. But all these flank 
movements seem predicated upon the assumption 
that Russia is already in the field against the allies. 
So we rather think they will wait until Stalin has 
shown his hand more clearly. 

This means that the next move is up to Hitler. 
Germany may strike at the Maginot line, or try to 
go round one of its flanks via the Low Countries, or 
via Switzerland. Or she may start terroristic 
bombing of French and British cities. Or she may 
intensify her attacks upon British naval units and 
bases, and upon British merchant shipping. She 
seems most likely to adopt this third course, for she 
must defeat the British navy before she can win a 
decisive victory. The reports from Germany seem 
to show a Hitler who has lost his power of decision, 
and who gives orders first for one course, and then 
for another, only to countermand them quickly. 


In the meantime, the neutrals seem more deter- 
mined to stay neutral than ever. It is obvious that 
if either the Scandinavian countries or the Balkan 
countries should enter the war just now on the allied 
side they would ensure their own immediate over- 
running by German armies. Their policy must be 
based upon a gamble at best, but their best chance 
of not becoming a battlefield between the great 
powers, seems to consist in staying neutral. Maybe 
as Mr. Churchill has publicly told them, with a 
North American radio audience listening in, this 
only delays the day when the German monster will 
gobble them up; but he would be more convincing if 
he offered the small neutrals some definite Anglo- 
French guarantee of protection, in case they make 
the plunge. 

As for the great neutral, the United States is at 
the moment strongly annoyed at certain actions of 
the British navy; and Mr. Welles departed for his 
trip around the European capitals amid strong 
rumors that he was going to propose some kind of a 
league of neutrals to the European neutrals. Of 
course, no American government would take any 
steps to enter the war at present with the presiden- 
tial election campaign just starting. Impatient 
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Canadians who want to get the United States into 
our crusade should remind themselves that the 
American elections will not take place till the first 
week of November. 


War Reading 


HAT SHOULD WE READ if we want an 

intelligent understanding of the political and 
military developments of the war? Editorial pre- 
judices color all the news we get, but on the whole 
there is no substitute for the New York Times. Our 
Canadian dailies have been making themselves 
ridiculous for the last month with lurid accounts of 
large-scale Finnish victories; and their censorship 
of any news items that might possibly be taken to 
reflect upon Britain, deserves a more severe adject- 
ive than ridiculous. (The Times publishes “all the 
news that’s fit to print.” The Toronto Globe and 
Mail publishes from the Times all the news it sees 
fit to print.) Canadians should be better acquainted 
than they are with the publications of the Foreign 
Policy Association (8 West 40th Street, New 
York.) Its weekly four-page bulletin makes most 
of the so-called news letters that reach this country 
look like tipster sheets, and its twice-a-month 
“Reports” provide the most thorough and objective 
analysis of situations in critical parts of the 
world that are available anywhere. These are 
supplemented by an admirable series of popular 
pamphlets, at 25 cents each, entitled ‘Headline 
Books.” Recent F. P. A. Reports have dealt with 
“The Oslo States and the European War,” and “The 
British Dominions at War.” Among the latest in 
the Headline series are: “Human Dynamite—The 
Story of Europe’s Minorities” ; “In Quest of Empire 
—the Problem of Colonies”; “Battles without 
Bullets—the Story of Economic Warfare.” Mem- 
bership in the F.P.A. costs $5.00 per year. 


Noted in Passing 


RADUATING STUDENTS in Canadian uni- 
versities this year are applying in greater 
numbers than ever for fellowships in the universit- 
ies of the United States. We went to a performance 
of Macbeth in Toronto the other evening, at which 
the audience consisted almost entirely of high-school 
pupils who are studying Macbeth for matriculation 
this year. They laughed at the witches and kept 
step audibly with Lady Macbeth as she climbed the 
stairs in the sleep-walking scene. Why doesn’t the 
Ontario Department of Education prescribe Gone 
with the Wind for matriculation? Canadian stu- 
dents should not tackle Shakespeare until they are 
old enough to have lived through a couple of world 
wars. 
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The Election and the Future 


HE PARLIAMENT that is elected on March 

! 26 will have to deal with some of the most 
momentous issues of our generation. At 
present the chief danger of the election is that it 
will produce a parliament like the last one, which 
was content to sit passively and have the decisions 
of the government presented to it as accomplished 
facts. From 1935 to 1939 Mr. King successfully 
prevented any effective discussion of the drift of 
his policy which was steadily making it certain 
that we would be involved in any major European 
war that might break out. During peace-time he 
invariably discouraged the raising of European 
issues in the House and the expression of opinions 
about our Canadian relationship to them on 


the ground that some excited or incautious 
remarks in Ottawa might assist the forces 
making towards a European explosion. If he 


is re-elected he will no doubt again discourage all 
discussion of European affairs during the war on 
the ground that such discussion may prejudice the 
peace which is sure to come sooner or later. And 
the result may be that parliament will hear of all 
the major decisions about the extent and methods 
of our participation in the fighting and about our 
national policy in the peacemaking too late for any 
effective criticism to be made. A parliament con- 
taining some 150 mute, inglorious, Liberal back- 
benchers is the chief danger facing us in this 
election. 


Everyone knows that there is not the slightest 
chance of a Manion government being elected under 
any camoufiage whatsoever. If there were any 
such chance there would be something to be said 
for the arguments of those people who advocate 
support of Mr. King as the best way of preserving 
national unity. For the more vigorous prosecution 
of our war effort which is advocated by the Con- 
servative spokesmen can only mean, as contrasted 
with what Mr. King is doing already, two things: 
the spending of money on a scale which will be 
economically ruinous to the country and the sending 
of so many troops to Europe that we shall be 
forced into conscription in order to fill up the gaps 
made by war casualties. Insofar as there is any 
real national unity in Canada at present on the 
subject of the war it consists in a desire by the 
overwhelming majority of the people not to plunge 
so far into this war as we did into the last one. 
Every competent judge of Canadian public opinion 
bears witness to the truth of this analysis. The 
supposed fervor for rushing off on a crusade for 
the salvation of Europe, regardless of our own 
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national interests, exists only in the imagination of 
the newspaper editors and of a few noisy poli- 


ticians. The fact is that there is a distinct proba- 
bility that Mr. King will be returned in this election 
simply because the great mass of the Canadian 
people think that he is the best bet for keeping them 
out of too much expenditure and bloodshed. This 
widespread apprehension, lest we destroy the 
future of Canada for the sake of some future in 
Europe about which none of us is very sure, is 
the one sentiment about the war on which there 
is anything like a genuine national unity in Canada 
in these early months of 1940. 


If the Canadian people return Mr. King to office 
with another large majority of seats like that of 
1935 they are exposing themselves to several 
serious dangers. They ought to have had enough 
experience by this time to know that the policy of 
a King government is invariably that of drifting 
in the direction towards which the pressure is 
greatest. Unless there is a vigorous opposition to 
counter the efforts of those who will try to work 
up a war hysteria as soon as the blood begins to 
flow in Europe and who will do their best to 
commit us to over-ambitious programs of expendi- 
ture in men and money, a King government will 
assuredly drift along until we have been committed 
beyond recovery. Canada starts this war with 
her economy badly dislocated and her people 
already bearing a burden of debt which will be 
tolerable only if in the coming generation we can 
enormously increase our national production of 
wealth. If we allow the war to distort our 
economic development and to divert our efforts 
into uneconomic channels we shall lay up a bitter 
future for ourselves and our children. Every 
Canadian economist and every intelligent business 
man is worrying about this problem now. 


To finance the war so as to spread evenly the 
sacrifices which will be necessary and to keep them 
within the narrowest practicable limits would 
involve a taxation policy so severe that there is no 
chance of a King government ever approaching the 
necessary drastic measures. The nearest Mr. 
King’s finance ministers will ever come to it will 
be some pious tributes to the principles of Mr. 
Keynes, such as were contained in the Ilsley 
budget of last session. But the alternative to 


drastic economy (which in the long run is possible 
only by a determined limiting of the extent of 
our military participation) and drastic taxation is 
inflation. This, as a matter of fact, is the alterna- 
tive towards which we are likely to drift. The 
effects which it will have upon the national unity of 
which Mr. King is so proud need not be enlarged 
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upon here. Economic disaster in Canada will be all 
the harder to bear because, if the United States 
stays out of the war or comes in very late, the gap 
between the American and the Canadian standards 
of living will become wider than it is already. 


We went into this war in blind support of a 
British policy which has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained either to the Canadian or the British 
people. It is noteworthy that before 1914 Sir 
Robert Borden was already demanding that if 
Canada made contributions to imperial defense she 
must be given a voice in the making of imperial 
policy. He eagerly grasped at the opportunity to 
take part in the imperial war cabinet. The Borden 
policy of close co-operation in the conduct of 
common foreign affairs was dropped when Mr. 
King came into office in 1921. Mr. King was fond 
of declaring in the 1920’s and later that Canada 
had no commitments in British policy. But events 
have refuted him. We accepted the British fait 
accompli last September, and the only difference 
between our position then and our position in 1914 
was that in 1939 we went through a little hocus 
pocus that delayed our formal entrance into the 
war for one week. The essential thing was that 
we entered unconditionally. Mr. King will now, 
no doubt, resist all the blandishments from London 
directed to getting us into another war cabinet, 
and will make quite a fuss about Canadian 
autonomy. But that will not alter the fact that, 
having gone into the war, we shall be committed 
to whatever shifts of policy Great Britain may 
adopt. We shall have to accept whatever allies 
she may acquire and—more important—whatever 
enemies she may take on. And, since the policy of 
the peace conference when it comes will have been 
predetermined by the arrangements made between 
Britain and her European allies during the course 
of the war, we shall be effectively committed to 
whatever organization of Europe British states- 
manship may eventually decide upon. Mr. King’s 
secretiveness, if he is prime minister for the next 
few years, will operate to prevent parliament 
discovering what we are actually fighting for. This 
will be the more dangerous because there is every 
likelihood that, if this war goes on for two or 
more years, the real issues in Europe will be trans- 
formed from international ones to inter-class ones, 
and the real decision facing our government will 
be whether we are to lend our support to the left 
or the right. If social revolution comes to Europe 
most of the noble phrases about international 
morality with which we justified our intervention 
last September may become irrelevant. 


Perhaps as yet these are only remote possibili- 
ties. A more immediate probability is a change in 
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the leadership of the British government. Every- 
thing points to a violent attack upon Britain by 
sea and air this spring, in which Hitler is certain 
to score some successes. At the end of 1916, when 
the war was going badly for the allies, Mr. Lloyd 
George replaced Mr. Asquith, who was made the 
scape-goat for the lack of military success under his 
leadership. A similar change under similar circum- 
stances is likely to take place sometime this year 
with Mr. Churchill displacing Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Churchill is far more widely popular through- 
out the empire than the hero of Munich. Indeed, 
his energy has made him so popular that people 
have forgotten what his philosophy of politics 
really is. Some innocents in Canada actually look 
upon him as a champion of the League of Nations, 
whereas, of course, he only took up the League 
when he saw that it might be an invaluable instru- 
ment to protect British imperialism against 
German and Italian imperialism. He is an unre- 
pentant imperialist and, to his credit, doesn’t 
profess to be anything else. His anti-Russian 
feelings, as all his post-war books reveal, are an 
unreasoning obsession, It was he and a group of 
fellow die-hards who prevented more concessions 
to India in the act of 1935 and so laid the founda- 
tion for the present troubles with the Indian 
nationalists. It will probably be for such purposes 
as seem good to Mr. Churchill that the Canadian 
forces in Europe will be fighting before the end of 
this year. 


If we are to save Canadian resources and 
Canadian man-power from being wasted for 
purposes in Europe that we do not understand or 
do not approve, we shall need the fullest and most 
continuous discussion of war policy throughout 
the life of the next parliament. The danger is 
that we shall have a parliament in which real 
discussion will be avoided by Mr. King’s sonorous 
rhetoric. The main interest of whatever Conserva- 
tives may be elected will be, as usual, a closer 
approach to the sweets of patronage; their opposi- 
tion will be confined to questions of scandal and 
“national government.” The only party which can 
be trusted to force attention to the real issues of 
Canada’s national interest and the effects of the 
war upon it is the C.C.F. The best thing the electors 
can do on March 26 is to return as many C.C.F. 
members as possible. 


Sample copies are sent free to prospective subscribers 
suggested by anyone now on our mailing list. Please 
send us your list now. Address Canadian Forum, 28 
Wellington Street.West, Toronto, Canada. 
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Civil Liberties 


HERE have been fewer prosecutions under the 

Defense of Canada Regulations the past month, even 
in Ontario which under Mr. Conant’s enthusiastic direc- 
tion exceeded the combined efforts of the other provinces. 
This is due to three factors: (a) the approaching general 
election, (b) increasing vigilance on the part of those 
concerned with the preservation of civil liberties, and 
(c) greater caution by possible offenders who now have 
discovered the full implications of sections 39 and 39a. 


A branch of the Civil Liberties Union is being organized 
in Ottawa. 

The Ontario Bar Association, meeting in Windsor, was 
exercised over the “insidious encroachment” upon person- 
al rights contained in the Ontario Succession Duties Act. 
No mention was made of the D. of C. Regulations, but a 
resolution passed said in part: “No totalitarian state has 
ever been established by conquest from without but 
always from subservience within. There is a further 
danger that rights necessarily suspended in war-time 
may be lost for good.” 

Douglas Stewart, business manager of The Clarion, has 
appealed against a two-year conviction. Justice Henderson 
found fault with the “gentlemen who drafted the 
Regulations” and said that he did not consider Stewart 
had committed a “crime”. Judgment has been reserved. 


A group of prominent Toronto citizens sent letters to 
the leaders of Canadian political parties pointing out the 
necessity for preserving democratic freedom and seeking 
their support to revision of the Regulations. Mr. King 
replied that if re-elected he would place the matter before 
a parliamentary committee; Dr. Manion and Mr. Woods- 
worth agreed with the opinions expressed. 


Robert McClure, Hamilton, was convicted on two 
charges: (1) that he had in his possession certain 
documents likely to prejudice recruiting, and (2) that he 
attempted to have printed a pamphlet likely to prejudice 
His Majesty’s relations with a friendly power, Finland. 
Two charges dismissed involved “spreading” reports 
likely to prejudice His Majesty’s relations, and likely to 
prejudice the administration of His Majesty’s forces. 
Magistrate Burbidge did not think that showing the 
manuscript of a pro-Stalinist apologia for the Russian 
invasion to two printers constituted “spreading”. At an 
earlier hearing the magistrate also wondered whether 
some of the arguments in the pamphlet were “so silly as 
to have no effect.” 

Arthur Bartolotti, Italian libertarian, was ordered 
deported to Italy by the immigration court because during 
his 20 years residence in this country he worked for a 
time in Detroit. Notice of appeal has been filed. 

Headline in The Telegram: “Toronto Trades and Labor 
Council Purges Communists.” But not a la Russe; no C. 
P. member was elected to any of the important com- 
mittees. The Board of Education in the same city has 
forbidden the use of any school building to express 
“either directly or indirectly views contrary to the aims 
of the crusade on which Canada andi the British Empire 
are now engaged.” 

After much juggling censorship regulations for political 
broadcasts have finally been fixed. Public meetings will 
not be aired; speakers for various parties will not have to 
submit a copy of speech before it is given. Censorship 
will be on the honor system with threat of prosecution if 
the speaker offends the D. of C. Regulations. 
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Defeat Hitler 


J. S. Woodsworth 


“VY/ MUST beat Hitler at his own 
game” is the cry. Some are even frank 
enough to admit that we should use 
his methods to do so. But if we thus defeat Hitler 
have we won anything? Surely, if Canada becomes 
Hitlerized we shall have suffered the greatest 
defeat of all. We blame the Germans for their 
subserviency, for their obedience to the dictates 
of an authoritarian state, but our own progress 
along that line in Canada during recent months 
is decidedly disconcerting, if not alarming. 

The Defense of Canada Regulations are begin- 
ning to arouse prominent citizens in both eastern 
and western Canada to the need of defending our 
civil liberties. Fancy this situation in a democracy 
under a “Liberal” government — right here in 
Canada and the war hardly started! 


The arbitrary dissolution of parliament effec- 
tively prevented the elected representatives of the 
people from obtaining any adequate information 
of what has been going on since the war started. 
It may be convenient for the prime minister to 
govern by orders-in-council rather than submit to 
criticism by parliament, but this is not democracy. 
Before parliament reassembles it will probably 
mean that, with the exception of the five days of 
the special war session and the two or three hours 
of the recent sitting of parliament, Canada will 
have been without parliament for ten months. 
Why not dispense with parliament altogether? 

Well, for whatever it is worth, another election 
is upon us. Mr. King’s new slogan—the people 
will decide—sounds well, as did his previous slogans. 
But in reality the people generally are left with 
inadequate knowledge on which they can base an 
intelligent decision. 


Mr. King is seeking a fresh mandate to carry 
on the war but he has given no indication either 
of his war objectives or of his plans for carrying 
on the general affairs of the country. In his state- 
ment to the house he did mention the necessity of 
enacting unemployment insurance. 


Under these circumstances the people must fall 
back on the record of the present government. 
For years they have had a large majority in the 
house with Liberal governments holding office in 
a number of the provinces. What social legislation 
of importance have they placed upon the statute 
books? 

It is obviously highly desirable that in the next 
parliament there should be a sufficiently large 
number in the opposition groups to act as an effec- 
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tive safeguard against arbitrary policies and lavish 
expenditure. 

But more is needed. An alternative policy to 
that of the old parties must be kept continually 
before the people. For the moment the C.C.F. 
does not anticipate winning power but it must be 
preparing to win power. It has already estab- 
lished itself as Canada’s third party. If in this 
election a sufficiently large number of capable men 
and women can be elected it may mean that C.C.F. 
policies will come to be considered as the only 
alternative to the kind of government Canada has 





hitherto known. 

We have entered upon a new era in our national 
life. Either democracy must become real in both 
our economic and political activities or an authori- 
tarian state in some form seems inevitable. As 
the title of one of the L.S.R. books puts it, 
democracy needs socialism. 

Recent developments would indicate that in the 
main the C.C.F. policies are pointing out the road 
by which alike the general welfare and _ inter- 
national peace may be secured. We now have our 
chance but each must do his bit. 


The War Budget 


Rufus I 


of equality of sacrifice and a masterly 
exposition, of Keynesian theory, was 
typically Liberal. Sixty percent of the taxation 
for the next year was placed on those who could 
least afford to pay. The excess war profits tax 
can only be described as a miserable sham when a 
company earning nothing in peacetime and 20% 
on its capital in war time, retains 74% of these 
profits under the legislation enacted. (For full 
details, see Canadian Forum, Nov. and Dec. 1939.) 
The theory behind the budget (following Mr. 
Keynes) was that Canadian industry should be 
given every encouragement to expand, and then 
when it is functioning at full capacity drastic tax- 
ation will be introduced. The theory is excellent. 
However, a realistic view exposes a fatal flaw in 
this theory. Those who really are going to benefit 
by industry functioning at full capacity are the 
monopolists who control industrial life. They are 
going to pay the campaign funds of the Liberal 
party, with a smaller slice to the Conservative 
party, as insurance against an unforeseen con- 
tingency. They will expect and demand, if the 
Liberals are re-elected, a quid pro quo for this 
financial support. Secondly, a prosperous Cana- 
dian industry will enable those in control to 
maintain more powerful lobbies than ever before 
at Ottawa. The great mass of Canadian people 
cannot afford to pay hotel bills at Ottawa. The 
guest register at the Chateau Laurier would show 
just who has been bringing pressure to bear upon 
the government. 
With this in mind a brief review, of what has 
_ happened to Canadian life in terms of dollars and 
cents since the war started, is indicative of 
future Liberal policy. On Aug. 26, the 5% limi- 
tation on war profits, as enacted by the Canadian 
parliament, was set aside illegally. Later, on 


Te. FIRST WAR BUDGET, despite the cry 
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Sept. 12 in the House of Commons, C. D. Howe, 
minister of transport, declared: 

from that day to this the defense purchasing board has 

done its best to place contracts on that basis (5% profit 

on capital utilized) and has used every pressure that 
can be brought to bear in the form of patriotism and 

so on but to date it has not succeeded in placing a 

single contract on that basis. 

Meanwhile, the patriotism of the Canadian 
capitalists was being manifested by shipping 
money out of Canada. It was this flight of capital, 
daily growing larger, that necessitated the hurried 
formation of the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
which forbade the export of capital to the U.S. on 
Sept. 15. 

When the air training scheme was announced on 
Dec. 18 the prime minister stated that Canada 
would be spending on her military effort alone one 
million dollars a day in the first year of the war. 
Canadians have the right to know how this money 
is being spent and what steps are being taken to 
control the inevitable inflation. 

The Financial Post and Maclean’s Magazine 
have conclusively shown the scandalous way con- 
tracts were placed when Ian Mackenzie was defense 
minister and even some similar instances have been 
found under Norman Rogers. Ian Mackenzie is 
still a member of the Liberal cabinet. Then, on 
the very day that contracts worth 13 millions were 
awarded for the construction of 30 submarine 
chasers, Commander Ellsberg, world famous 
submarine authority, lecturing in Montreal, stated 
that for Germany to send submarines across the 
Atlantic would be hazardous and extremely poor 
strategy. Yet we are spending 13 millions on 
submarine chasers while our Canadian navy, in 
the words of Mackenzie King, “are, in addition to 
their normal duties of guarding Canada, co-oper- 
ating with the British navy in the protection of 
Newfoundland and the West Indies.” 
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Again, of lesser importance but of great signifi- 
cance to Canadians is the way the defense depart- 
ment has been slavishly following English routine. 
While the newspapers of Canada were carrying 
large advertisements to buy Canadian apples, no 
apples could be found on the army rations. This 
particular stupidity has been corrected but many 
others remain, as B.K. Sandwell points out in a 
recent issue of Saturday Night. 

Now let us turn and see how the million dollars 
a day expenditure is affecting the economic life of 
Canadians. In the first place a drive is on to cut 
social services and all non-military public works. 
As examples, no more loans over $4,000 are to be 
made under the National Housing Act, and in 
Langley, B.C., a health insurance scheme for relief 
recipients was stopped by the dominion and provin- 
cial governments. The cost of living index has 
risen from 83 in September to 85.3 in January. 
On the other hand the value of stocks listed on the 
Montreal exchange has increased by 483 millions 
from Aug. 31 to the end of 1939; similar figures 
for Toronto exchange show an increase of 410 
millions. 

If we allow the 75% duplication of securities on 
the Toronto market, the result is an increase of 
six hundred million dollars in capital value of 
principal Canadian securities from Aug. 31 to Dec. 
31, 1939. 

There are two important points to make 
concerning Canada’s trade. First—one million 
bushels of Canadian wheat would have been sold to 
Russia but for the timely discovery of this pur- 
chase. Obviously, the shipment would have enabled 
Russia to release corresponding quantities of her 
own wheat to Germany. Secondly, England has 
contracted to take over our copper supply for the 
duration of the war at .10 a pound. The price on 
the New York market is .12 a pound. While it is 
proper that we should give England every help in 
the economic field, economists have pointed out 
that England is taking over such items as copper, 
tin, rubber, etc., from the dominions and colonies at 
a low figure and reselling them to the outside world 
at a high price. If our copper is to be resold and 
not used in England’s war effort, it is for Canada 
to do the selling, not England. 


Inflation, with all its disastrous results, can only 
be controlled by regulating prices, credit and taxa- 
tion. What has the Price Control Board done? Only 
one commodity, wool, has had its price fixed. The 
rise in cost of living shows what has happened to 
other commodities. The authorities say that in 
other cases moral suasion has been sufficient. But 
Ottawa quarters report that when the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board wants to fix a price on a 
commodity, the cabinet raises its hands in horror 
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and exclaims, “Good gracious! You cannot 
possibly do that.” Certainly the apparatus is at 
Ottawa to control inflation, but whether it will be 
used remains to be seen and doubted. 


There remains the next war budget that the 
Liberal government, if re-elected, will have to bring 
down. Undoubtedly, this budget was an important 
factor in the hurried dissolution of parliament. 
Mackenzie King wants to get back in power so that 
the Canadian public will have five years in which 
to forget his first real war budget. Obviously, 
there will be increased taxes. Persistent reports 
from Ottawa state that it is planned to lower the 
income tax exemption from $2,000 to $1,000 for a 
married person and from $1,000 to $500 for single 
people. This, despite protests from the income 
tax division that such a step would be uneconomi- 
cal. The cost of collection would be more than 
the amount collected. But naturally this step is 
very tempting to the Liberal government as it 
brings the small salaried employee and wage- 
earner under direct taxation. 

The other means of raising further money by 
taxation is reported to be an increase in the sales 
tax from 8% to 10%. In this tax the poorest man 
in Canada is taxed on the same scale as the richest 
man. If the money is not to be raised in this 
manner, where is it to come from? _ Briefly, the 
following equitable taxes could be imposed: 

(1) Federal succession duties. 

(2) Raising the rate from 5% to 20% on non- 
resident holders of Canadian securities. 

(3) Increasing the income tax on the income 
brackets between $5,000 and $50,000 (the 
higher brackets are about at saturation point). 

(4) Stepping up the excess war profits tax so that 
it really takes away the large proportion of 
corporate war profits. 

Succession duties in Canada vary tremendously 
from province to province. On a direct inheri- 
tance of one million dollars or more, the rate 
varies from a low of 10% in Prince Edward Island 
to Saskatchewan where it is 26%. In Quebec, the 
rate must not exceed 15%, and in Ontario, on 
amounts of a million or more, the rate is approxi- 
mately 16%. It is in these two provinces that the 
wealth of Canada lies. A similar tax by the 
federal government would only make the rate 
30-32%. In England, anyone leaving an estate of 
over £50,000 has to pay 60% to the treasury, 
approximately four times as much as the maximum 
rate in Quebec and Ontario. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the peaceful death of wealthy Canadians 
in the next 30 years could pay for our total war 
effort at the present rate of expenditure and pre- 
suming a three-year war without any other taxation 
if the present English rate were imposed in Canada. 
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It can truly be said that Mackenzie King has 
shown in his entire career, in and out of parliament, 
neither the strength nor the courage required to 
carry out a fiscal policy in wartime that will 
ensure equality of sacrifice. The Canadian people 
have only one safeguard against the present Liberal 





policy of inequality of sacrifice which will lead to 
depression and worse following the war. That 
safeguard is to elect as many C.C.F. members of 
parliament as possible. They have always fought 
and will continue to fight for the rights of the 
Canadian people no matter the odds. 


What Quebec Thinks and Why 


J: Gordon Nelles 


HAT IS THE MAN in the street in the 

\ x | province of Quebec thinking? As a born 

Quebecer, I’ve always been interested 
in the question myself but I haven’t always been 
sure whether the man in the street really thinks. 
Indeed, a good many politicians are quite successful 
in basing their policies on the assumption that this 
little man in the street doesn’t think. Probably, 
like the old farmer, sometimes he sits and thinks, 
and sometimes he just sits. ... 

It all reminds me that a certain Adolph Hitler 
in an amusing little book called Mein Kampf was 
quite positive that most of the men in the street 
only think what they’re told to think and that if 
you tell them a lie often enough and loudly enough 
they’ll believe it; and what’s more, the bigger the 
lie, if told by a high authority in the state, the 
better the chance there is of getting away with it, 
because the mass of mice and men find it just too 
incredible to believe that a real government could 
tell them a colossal lie. Hence the more colossal 
the lie the more colossal it is to disbelieve it, and 
the more foolish one appears to one’s friends if 
one doubts it. 

This has been found to be sure-fire philosophy 
for totalitarian governments; all the best dictators 
use it. But some of us are hoping against hope 
that the golden rule will prevail that while you can 
fool some of the people all the time and all the 
people some of the time, you can’t fool all the people 
all the time. If we stay democratic in Canada this 
should hold true and help to appease pessimism, 
provided, of course, that the truth is able to fight 
its way to the surface at least once in a while. 


The tolerance and attitude toward foreign 
affairs on the part of some of the women in the 
street in Quebec was indicated just the other 
night at a meeting of the People’s Forum in the 
Montreal high school when J. M. Wise, a director 
of the Council Against Intolerance in America, 
“referred,” according to The Montreal Star’s 
report on Feb. 2, 1940, “to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy in Europe as a string of blunders.” “You 
have only to study Britain’s stand in the Spanish 
affair, and in Czecho-Slovakia to understand this. 
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I would say that both Britain and France were 
derelict in their duties to democracy in that they 
made Hitler’s road easier,” he said. Murmurs rippled 
round the audience at this and one woman could 
be heard saying, “I cannot stand this; I protest.” 
She then rose to her feet, calling, “This is an out- 
rage.” After a number of other people got up and 
walked out, “slamming the door behind them,” Mr. 
Wise then went on to praise Britain for doing a 
fine job of opposing Hitler after she entered the 
war. 

This intolerance of ‘any critical discussion of pre- 
war British foreign policy—such as may be found 
in any number of books on the stands today 
written by the most expert British commentators 
or in the current debates in the British House of 
Commons—reminds one of the outcry of the 
Italian newspapermen at Geneva a few years ago 
when a speaker at the league assembly attempted 
to criticize Italian foreign policy. After raising a 
howl the gentlemen stamped out crying, “This is 
an outrage!’ 

There is thus a tendency among many English- 
speaking people in Quebec, particularly those in 
positions of influence and affluence, to regard 
British policy as always right, and, as a corollary, 
to regard Canadian policy or opinion as justified 
only insofar as it conforms strictly to the British 
model. The Montreal Star and The Gazette, which 
have the field practically to themselves in the 
largest English-speaking area in the _ province, 
appear to do their best to promote this attitude by 
their editorials and their selection and display of 
the news. A number of lesser papers follow suit. 
The French Canadian press encourage an _ inde- 
pendent Canadian point of view. 

It may be said also that not a few people are 
quite ready to admit that they prefer a colonial 
status for Canada rather than an independent 
dominion status. Moreover, many of them are 
entirely unaware that there is any real difference 
between the position of Canada in the empire and 
in the world today and her position as it was 50 
years ago. And this belief is not confined to the 
older generations, although, it must be said, 
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there is certainly a much greater tendency toward 
a more independent and a more Canadian attitude 
on the part of those in their late twenties, the 
thirties and the early forties. Many of those in 
the ’teen and early 20-age group are imbued with 
an imperialist rather than a “Canada first” phil- 
osophy owing to the tremendous emphasis on the 
imperialist side in our elementary education. 


The attitude also results, particularly among the 
younger and 45-and-over age groups, from an 
unfortunate ignorance of Canadian history and 
traditions and of the real extent of Canada’s 
interests in the world. Among these people there 
is thus an unquestioning acceptance of the idea of 
full participation in any war in which England may 
be engaged. Many in the “middle” generations, 
however, have added in the last 10 or 15 years 
considerably to their knowledge of foreign affairs 
in general and of Canada’s problems and interests 
at home and abroad in particular. The viewpoint 
of these people is naturally much closer to that of 
the vast majority of French-speaking Canadians 
in Quebec and has resulted in a growing sympathy 
and rapprochement between the French and 
English sections of the population. The view of 
these two groups, French and English, is that full 
conscription of manpower or national wealth for 
any. war outside Canada would be a fatal blow at 
Canadian unity and at the Canadian economy. 


At the present time, while there is no love for 
the dictators, many of these people would support 
the stand taken by Mr. Gardiner, minister of 
agriculture, in his recent speeches in Saskatche- 
wan when he urged a middle-way policy for Canada 
which would confine our war effort within our 
definitely limited human and financial resources. 
There are others who would support the present 
foreign policy of the C.C.F. party while most 
French-speaking Quebecers find little to object to 
in the rather similar policy enunciated by Maxime 
Raymond, Liberal M.P., in his speech in parliament 
last September. 


The outspoken attitude on the part of French- 
speaking Canadians in Quebec against conscription 
for wars outside Canada derives not only from 
several hundred years’ residence in Quebec and the 
feeling that Canada and no other country is their 
native land and ‘motherland, but from their 
thoroughly Canadianized education as opposed to 
the rather Anglicized education of their English- 
speaking fellow countrymen. Where the French 
are quite familiar with the history and traditions 
of Quebec and Canada, most of the English have 
only the vaguest knowledge of the subject. 


It was the writer’s experience that it was only 
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after he left school in Montreal that he really 
began to learn anything about his own country. 
He had some 10 years of English history and 
literature in school as against one year of badly 
taught Canadian history and no Canadian litera- 
ture. Many of his friends never had any Canadian 
history in school. In talks by teachers and visiting 
lecturers in school the emphasis was always on 
England and the empire and never on Canada. 
Moreover, the word “empire” was taken to mean 
“England” and little knowledge was ever imparted 
of the other parts of the empire or of the real 
problems of imperial relations. According to the 
writer’s school history book, for example, the 
conquering of the two Boer republics by England 
was a simple matter in which Canada naturally 
entered because she “heard the call of the blood... . 
In the war which followed our Canadian troops 
did well, and no matter how long the march always 
came into camp with a cheery song.’”’ Consequently, 
the average English-speaking adult in Quebec, and, 
indeed, in many other parts of this dominion, has 
really been turned out of school much better 
equipped to be a citizen of England than a citizen 
of Canada. 


That Canada should do any thinking for herself 
on foreign affairs or that her interests may often 
not be the same as England’s interests is thus 
beyond the comprehension of many people. Asa 
dear lady-voter said to me’ the other day: “But we 
really are under England aren’t we? Otherwise, 
why have we an English governor-general?” To 
this English-Canadian lady, and many others I 
could cite, such things as dominion status, the 
Balfour Declaration or the Statute of Westminster 
are only vague things which were mentioned in 
the newspapers a decade or so ago. 


This lady’s son has the same point of view and 
gave me as one of the reasons for recently joining 
the army that his father had been overseas in 1914 
and that his mother thought that he should, there- 
fore, do likewise. (I mention this, by the way, 
simply as one of the facts concerning Canadian 
feeling and with the respect due to a sincerely-held 
belief.) In addition, like thousands of others, he 
sincerely believes that Canada is virtually defense- 
less herself, that the United States could not be 
depended on to assist us, and that hence Canada’s 
boundary must always be on the Rhine. Indeed, 
England defending the Rhine has come to have a 
more special appeal than the idea of defending 
democracy generally. When England did not 
defend democracy in China or Spain there was little 
desire among imperialist Canadians to offer any 
assistance; rather, their efforts were in support 
of the Canadian government’s measures to prevent 
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Canadians from enlisting to fight for Spanish 
democracy. 


And so, in recording the motives which have led 
many Canadians in Quebec and elsewhere to enlist 
for overseas service in the present war, one may 
say that the principal motive is the belief that it 
is the duty of a Canadian always to fight for 
England whenever she is defending her — and 
therefore the empire’s — interests. But an almost 
equally important motivating factor at the present 
time is the idea that if we do not beat Hitler in 
Europe we shall have him overrunning Canada with 
almost as much ease as he overran Poland. 


The idea that the United States would fulfill its 
oft-repeated pledges to defend Canada in its own 
as well as our interests is received either with 
scorn or with disbelief by a great many people. 
Such an event, it is claimed, would surely lead to 
annexation. One is sometimes inclined to think 
that many Canadians are almost as ignorant of the 
trends of feeling in the United States in recent 
years as they are of the developments in the 
British Commonwealth. At any rate this very 
large body of opinion maintains that owing to 
Canada’s inability to defend herself her existence 
is definitely dependent on the maintenance of the 
British Empire, the assumption being, moreover, 
that the empire is still virtually the same as it was 
in 1914 or earlier. 


In general, however, it can be said that the vast 
majority of the people of Quebec, including many 
English-speaking citizens, are still as opposed to 
conscription for overseas service as they were at 
the time of the election last October. M. Duplessis 
would never have been defeated had not the Liberals 
under M. Godbout adopted precisely the same anti- 
conscription stand as Duplessis himself. In this the 
deciding factor in the Liberal victory was the 
support of M. Lapointe, minister of justice, who, 
with the other members from Quebec in the federal 
cabinet, staked their political lives on an anti- 
conscription policy. For the rest, the electors were 
disgusted with the financial record of the Duplessis 
government and favored the desire of the Liberals 
to co-operate with the other provinces in making 
the Canadian confederation work as opposed to 
the narrow sectionalism and obstructionist policy 
which Duplessis had followed. 


Up to date, therefore, the mass of the people of 
the province feel that they have settled the question 
of their military participation in the European war 
and are hoping that the economic aid Canada is 
rendering France and England may result in some 
increase in employment and general prosperity. 
Such a hope is already being fulfilled in some 
respects and is having its effect on the thinking 
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of the man in the street. Hundreds of jobs are 
being created and more wages are being distributed 
as a result of increased lumbering and newsprint 
operations and the awarding of $25,000,000 in con- 
tracts to shipyards along the St. Lawrence river. 
In textile mill centres, where many men have 
been working only one or two days a week, they are 
now working four or five days a week or are back 
on full time. 


Thus far the average man’s earnings have not 
been offset by noticeably higher prices or taxes. It 
therefore remains to be seen what his attitude 
will be when the cost of the war begins to bear more 
heavily on him, when taxes, direct and indirect, 
cut deeply into his income and when prices of 
essential goods rise faster than wages. It is still 
too early, perhaps, and we have too little informa- 
tion about the government’s financial plans, to say 
much about the economic effects of the war on the 
country. If the cost is great, some measures will 
have to be devised to avoid inflation and even 
these may prove costly. In England, Sir John 
Simon, chancellor of the exchequer, stated in 
the House of Commons at the end of January that 
the government was spending some $4,450,000 a 
week “to avoid inflation by keeping basic food 
costs within reason.” 


The man in the street in Quebec is hoping that 
Canada will never reach that stage. At least 
until there are more definite signs of it than at 
present, and failing details of profiteering by the 
bigger business men, he is pocketing his pay and 
is not too critical of the Liberal government’s war 
efforts. 


Why Stalin Went To War 


“At the very time that the Finnish government 
was proclaiming its willingness to make peace with 
its powerful neighbor it was making suspicious 
overtures to Esthonia with whom it had long ago 
suggested union, taking in the Leningrad area as 
the point of fusion . . . Cajander’s incendiary inter- 
vention in the good relations established between 
the Soviet Union and the other small Baltic states 

. Two days after these verbal fireworks of 
Premier Cajander there was artillery fire which 
resulted in thirteen casualties of Red Army men in 
the suburbs of Leningrad . . . The Soviet govern- 
ment then had no recourse but to turn from that 
government and open negotiations with the Finnish 
People’s government established in  Terioki.” 
Extract from the Canadian Communist party 
pamphlet, The Soviet Union and Finland. 
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Y ) f 7 ATER POWER development is again a 
topic of general conversation in eastern 
Canada. The St. Lawrence deep water- 
way project seems to have a special appeal to the 
average Canadian citizen, if the newspaper space 
devoted to it in recent weeks is any true guide to 
public interest. Perhaps the vast size of the 
undertaking is the reason for this, or possibly its 
unusual international significance. Whatever the 
reason, it seems reasonably certain that much more 
will be heard about the project in the near future. 
And as is so often the case with engineering works, 
the public may be unwittingly misled by much of 
the ordinary newspaper comment which will 
appear. This is the more likely in view of the 
complex nature of the works involved and since 
both domestic and American politics are involved— 
domestic politics including not only federal policies 
but also the unpredictable courses of provincial 
administrations. 

It may, therefore, be worth-while to . review 
briefly the main factors involved in what is now 
so generally known as the deep waterway project. 
Before this is done, however, it must be observed 
that it is far from certain that the project will 
advance beyond the project stage—at any rate in 
the immediate future. As is well known, nothing 
can be done until the necessary agreement, in the 
form of a treaty, has been ratified by the two 
governments concerned, necessarily with the cor- 
responding approval of the states and provinces 
also involved. In 1934 the senate of the United 
States failed, by 14 votes, to ratify the treaty then 
proposed. Recent discussions across the border 
suggest that this position has changed but little 
since then if, indeed, the opposition forces have 
not even been somewhat strengthened. For the 
present, then, discussion can be no more than 
academic in nature; even in theoretical discussions, 
however, a well established factual background is 
of paramount importance. , 


The international section of the St. Lawrence 
river, between Kingston and Cornwall, Ont., is 
about 100 miles long; in this stretch its level drops 
about 80 feet. Navigation along this stretch of 


river is made possible by a series of canals, through 
the locks of which lower-lake steamers can pass; 
none of the canals are of recent construction, and 
all of them are in Canada, having been built and 
being now operated by this country. Develop- 
ment of the power available in this international 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Robert F. Legget 


stretch of the great river, and the corresponding 
improvement of navigation facilities, constitute the 
most generally appreciated parts of the project. 
The power, as is generally known, would be 
developed jointly by the two countries in either 
one or two power houses constructed integrally 
with one or two large impounding dams. Large 
locks would also be built into the dams to take 
the place of the smaller canal locks now in use. If 
the deep waterway project involved these few 
features and nothing more, agreement would be 
relatively easy and true evaluation of the economic 
soundness of the scheme would not be difficult. 
Far more is involved, however, in connection with 
both power and navigation. 

Considering navigation first, the significance of 
the word “deep” arises from the increase in the 
depth of water in the locks proposed over that in 
those now used, an increase which will enable 
more ocean-going vessels to sail into the Great 
Lakes than do so at present. It is clear, however, 
that advantage could not be taken of the new 
“international” locks before the Canadian locks 
between Cornwall and Montreal were similarly 
improved. This would necessitate construction of 
ship locks in the Beauharnois power canal and the 
construction of some new means of passing the 
Lachine rapids, probably by the building of a large 
dam and ship lock at the foot of the rapids. 
Power could again be generated, but the necessary 
cost of the navigation works alone would be high. 
Upstream of the international section, the new 
Welland canal is ready to deal with all vessels 
which may reach it from the sea through the new 
locks. Lake harbors, however, would have to be 
generally deepened and reconstructed on a wide 
scale to take care of the deeper draught vessels 
which might reach them; the cost of this work 
must be associated with any estimates of cost for 
the construction of the international structures. 

It requires no knowledge of engineering to 
realize that the total cost and utility of all these 
possible improvements to navigation of the Great 
Lakes are dependent, directly, on the depth of 
water to be provided in the new locks. The depth 
proposed in the 1932 treaty was 27 feet. It is 
natural to assume that this figure must have been 
selected on the basis of detailed economic and 
engineering studies. Unfortunately, and surpris- 
ingly, any such assumption is unfounded. To 
discuss this matter adequately is a formidable task; 
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fortunately, the task has already been undertaken 
in a singularly able manner by Mr. C. P. Wright in 
his book entitled The St. Lawrence Deep Water- 
way; a Canadian appraisal (Macmillan’s in Canada, 
1935, $4.50). Details of the book are given since 
it is indispensable to all students of the waterway 
project and to all who are called upon to discuss 
it or to speak upon it. It was published when 
public interest was at a low ebb and so did not 
attract the attention it deserves. Mr. Wright’s 
conclusion is that “the depth most advantageous to 
Canadian interests is a matter that deserves very 
much more careful consideration than has yet been 
given to it.” The reasons for this conclusion he 
gives in detail. No matter what the new treaty 
may contain with reference to the depth of water 
to be adopted, it can be stated categorically that 
its acceptance by Canada will be advisable only 
after detailed and independent joint economic and 
engineering study. 

What of the accompanying power development? 
In recent weeks this is what has attracted public 
attention, probably because one of the reasons for 
the re-opening of negotiations appears to have 
been the popularly assumed increase in Ontario’s 
power demand, actual and potential, in view of 
war conditions. No question exists as to the 
possibility of developing a large block of power in 
the international section of the river; the amount 
available is readily predictable and its generation 
with high efficiency is an engineering certainty. 
But its cost depends on the division of the total 
cost of all the works involved between navigation 
and power accounts. Therein lies political dyna- 
mite; therein rests the basis of the economic 
justification of the whole project. 


There are other complications, however, associ- 
ated with the power side of the project. The drop 
in level along any given stretch of river being 
constant, the amount of power generated depends 
directly on the quantity of water available. Thus 
the “international power” depends on the total 
flow of water from the Great Lakes, and so the 
diversion of lake water by the city of Chicago 
enters the picture, and must inevitably be included 
in any treaty. The Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909 contained no reference to the diversion but 
despite this, and it is believed partly in view of the 
then large amount of the diversion, Canada obtained 
the greater part of the flow diverted from the 
Niagara river at Niagara Falls for power develop- 
ment. Since that time, by court order, Chicago 
has reduced the diversion to about one-sixth of 
what it was in 1909; Canada still gets the same 
amount of water, and so of power, at the falls. In 
recent weeks, the state of Illinois has formally 
applied to the U. S. supreme court for permission 
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to treble the amount now diverted. Here is ground 
for discussion (amicably concluded at the recent 
Washington conference, so it is reported) and for 
discussion that can all too easily descend to the level 
of political claptrap. In contrast to the Chicago 
diversion of water from the Great Lakes is the 
proposed Ogoki diversion of Hudson Bay water into 
the Great Lakes, on the north coast of Lake 
Superior—a project which would seem to be an 
essentially Canadian matter but which must 
inevitably be considered together with other lead- 
ing aspects of the division of water at Niagara 
Falls and, correspondingly, in the international 
section of the St. Lawrence. 


Finally, in contrast to the last mentioned 
essentially technical problem, there is the juxta- 
position of the publicly-owned power system of 
Ontario and the private power interests of Quebec, 
a situation paralleled to a degree within the state 
of New York and so complicating the American 
domestic scene. As Ontario’s major alternative 
sources of power are from the existing stations of 
the Quebec companies or from new developments 
on the Ottawa river in association with them, it 
is small wonder that the Quebec power interests 
are amongst the most voluble opponents of the 
waterway project. (One of their recent propa- 
ganda articles was actually published in the 
financial section of Toronto’s famous morning 
newspaper!) The validity of their arguments 
against the scheme can be gauged only after 
careful study of the economics of the proposed 
international power development and that, as has 
been pointed out, is dependent on the allocated 
costs for navigation facilities. 


No mention of the effect of the waterway on 
American and Canadian railway systems has yet 
been made; no mention of its possibly widespread 
effect on the general economy of the inland area 
of North America thus to be brought into direct 
touch with large ocean-going ships. These problems, 
too, demand detailed study before even their full 
magnitude will be apparent, let alone their rational 
analysis. And they must be considered fully 
before the first step is taken towards the start of 
active construction of the proposed international 
works. The direct costs of the latter amount to 
figures which journalists delight in calling 
“astronomical.” If indirect costs are included, the 
project is without any question the greatest 
economic issue with which Canada has ever been 
faced. 


In view of this, and of the complicating factors 
herein outlined, the inevitable conclusion is that 
there is no conclusion— that under no circum- 
stances must Canada be committed to the execution 
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of this great project without a thorough, non- 
political, investigation of the project in all its 
aspects, economic and social, conducted jointly by 
engineers and economists. On the basis of the 
information now publicly available it is impossible 
for anyone to say that the prosecution of the 
deep waterway project will be either a good or a 
bad thing for the future well-being of this country. 
And however much the United States, or the 
province of Ontario, may wish to see the start of 
its construction, Canadians in general must view 
the matter from the point of view of the dominion 
as a whole. This being the case, it is imperative 
that parliament shall in no way commit this country 
to the carrying out of any part of the deep water- 
way scheme until such an investigation as is 
suggested has been made, and its results made 


generally available. The appointment of the 
necessary board should be one of the main policies 
to which all candidates in the pending federal 
election should be asked to subscribe. 

Lest it be thought that the foregoing is the 
cautious conclusion of an economist, this note is 
added to explain that the writer is an engineer to 
whom the prospect of the engineering achieve- 
ments possible in the prosecution of the deep 
waterway project is one of sheer delight. In 
common with many of his professional colleagues, 
however, he has no desire to see this great work 
initiated until it has been proved to be both 
economically advisable and_ socially desirable; 
Canada has already far too many magnificent 
engineering works which never should have been 
built. 


The Privy Council is a Legislative Body 


John P. Humphrey 


been impossible for the imperial parliament 

to legislate for Canada without the latter’s 
consent. This had been a well understood conven- 
tion even before 1931. And yet there still exists 
an imperial body, sitting in London, which exer- 
cises important legislative powers affecting Can- 
ada. Indeed, it may be said that this body is the 
supreme legislative organ for Canada. 

In the traditional theory of the law, the privy 
council, like other courts, exercises judicial func- 
tions only. Its functions are said to be limited to 
declaring and applying the law. It can neither 
create new rights or duties nor refuse to recognize 
rights and duties recognized by the law. The facts 
of the matter are that in many cases the law will 
prove to be silent on the particular point before 
the court; and because it cannot refuse to adjudi- 
cate for this reason, the court will have no choice 
but to create new law. In a far greater number 
of cases, the provision which the law does make is 
ambiguous. The court will then have to choose be- 
tween two or more possible interpretations; and in 
doing so it exercises a real, though limited, legisla- 
tive power. It is probably safe to say that in the 
great majority of cases which reach the privy 
council that court is more often exercising a legisla- 
tive function than a purely judicial one. 

Granted that the courts legislate, by what stand- 
ards are they guided and what motivates them to 
move in one direction rather than another? In 
cases affecting the interests of private individuals 
only, the courts will endeavor to mete out justice 
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according to their lights. In cases affecting public 
or public and. private interests, the decision of the 
courts may be determined by the opinion that the 
judges have of what is socially desirable. Now 
these lights and opinions are a function of the 
judges’ training and environment; and, particularly 
in cases affecting the public interest, they may 
come into conflict with the policy of the elected 
representatives of the people assembled in parlia- 
ment. In countries like Great Britain, which have 
a unitary form of government, and where parlia- 
ment is supreme, the latter may re-assert its 
supremacy by enacting or re-enacting legislation in 
suitable terms. In countries having a federal con- 
stitution, like Canada and the United States, it may 
be impossible for the elected representatives of the 
people to repair the damage. It is an essential 
characteristic of a true federation that there must 
be courts with power to determine the legislative 
competence of the federal and provincial or mem- 
ber-state authorities. It follows that in federations, 
the supreme legislative organ is not parliament at 
all but the courts, because it is the courts— 
the highest court in the judicial system — 
which possess the final power to say whether a 
given statute is within the competence of the federal 
or local authorities to enact. They possess, in other 
words, a final and definitive power to veto any and 
all legislation. It follows that, since the privy coun- 
cil is the ultimate court of appeal for Canada, that 
body is also the ultimate legislative authority for 
Canada. 


Now it happens that the written part of the 
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Canadian constitution, the part which is embodied 
in the British North America Act, and which dis- 
tributes legislative competence between the federal 
and provincial authorities, is particularly pregnant 
with the kind of generalities which offer the courts 
—ultimately the privy council—an opportunity to 
exercise their legislative functions. For example, 
section 92, sub-section 13 of the B.N.A. Act, gives 
the provincial legislatures the exclusive right to 
make laws in relation to “property and civil rights 
in the province.” What are “property and civil 
rights?” Almost anything could be included in the 
phrase. The widest interpretation would exclude 
the federal authority from the exercise of any 
legislative authority in the provinces. This, of 
course, is an absurd conclusion; for a reading of 
section 91, which restricts section 92, shows that 
the Fathers meant the federal parliament to exer- 
cise wide and important powers in the provinces. 
But section 91 itself is not free from generalities. 
Among other things, the federal parliament may 
make laws in relation to the “regulation of trade 
and commerce.” Here, then, is a generality limited 
by a generality. In a case like this—and there are 
many of them— it falls to the courts to put specific 
content into the generalities; and when they do so 
they are exercising a legislative function. In them- 
selves, phrases like “property and civil rights” are 
practically devoid of meaning. Meaning is given 
to them by the judges, who thus become legislators ; 
and the only standards which they will have to guide 
them will be their ideas of what is right and wrong 
and what is in the public interest. 

We have seen that these ideas may conflict with 
the convictions of the people as expressed by their 
elected representatives. There is even a fair 
chance that they will. In his Lectures on the Re- 
lation of Law and Public Opinion in England Dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Century, Dicey lays it down as 
a rule “that judge-made law has, owing to the 
training and age of our judges, tended at any given 
moment to represent the convictions of an earlier 
era than the ideas represented by parliamentary 
legislation. If a statute... is apt to represent the 
public opinion not so much of today as yesterday, 
judge-made law occasionally represents the opinion 
of the day before yesterday.” This is even more 
true in the twentieth century; for when Dicey 
wrote, the state had only begun to be used as an 
instrument for effecting economic and _ social 
changes; and there are now even greater oppor- 
tunities for conflict between the convictions of par- 
liament and those of the courts. 

These things being as they are, and having re- 
gard to the fact that in the federal as compared to 
the unitary form of government, it is necessary 
to give the courts a final power of veto, national 
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self-respect requires that Canadians should have 
at least the right to determine who are to be the 
ultimate legislators in their state. Moreover, if 
the federal system is incompatible with a complete 
system of representative government, and if in the 
final analysis the supreme legislative power be- 
longs to a court © un-elected judges, these judges 
should, at least, «2 comnletely familiar with the 
conditions of the cour’ for which they are legis- 
lating. 

An examination of the Canadian decisions of the 
privy council, partic larly during the last fifty 
years, shows that this body has been anything but 
familiar with Canadian conditions and aspirations. 
There is no need to repeat here what it has done— 
probably with the best intentions in the world—to 
the Canadian constitution. Reference may be 
made, by way of example, to its treatment of the 
preamble to sec. 91 of the B.N.A. Act. Nothing is 
clearer in Canadian history than that the Fathers 
meant to give the federal authority a residuary 
legislative power. They had seen what the doctrine 
of “States’ Rights” could do in the United States, 
where one of the bloodiest civil wars in history had 
just been fought. The United States constitution 
gave the residuary power to the member states. 
One of the many proofs that the statesmen of 1867 
wished to avoid this can be found in a speech of 
Sir John Macdonald where he said: “We have ex- 
pressly declared that all subjects of general inter- 
est not distinctly and exclusively conferred upon the 
local governments and local legislatures, shall be 
conferred upon the general government and legis- 
lature. We have thus avoided that great source 
of weakness which has been the cause of the dis- 
ruption of the United States.” The residuary 
clause to which Sir John was referring was the pre- 
amble to sec. 91. Yet the privy council has prac- 
tically read this clause out of the constitution, and, 
in its place, has set up the “property and civil 
rights” clause, thus in effect attributing the resi- 
duary power to the provincial legislatures. 

In the doctrine of the privy council, which also 
binds our supreme court, the residuary ‘powers 
granted by the constitution to the Dominion are 
emergency powers only. That this has not always 
been the doctrine of the court, however, appears 
from its judgment in 1882 in the case of Russell vs. 
The Queen, when the federal residuary power was 
successfully invoked to validate the Canada Tem- 
perance Act. In order to harmonize its present at- 
titude with the judgment in Russell vs. The Queen, 
the court has been obliged to assume that the state 
of intemperance in Canada in 1882 must have been 
such as to constitute a national emergency, an as- 
sumption which indicates one of two things: either 
the privy council is surprisingly ignorant of Cana- 
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dian history and conditions, or it has sadly misin- 
terpreted the Canadian constitution. More recent 
judgments show a much greater reluctance on the 
part of the court to recognize the existence of a 
national emergency. The world depression, for ex- 
ample, was not considered serious enough to justify 
the “New Deal” legislation of the Bennett govern- 
ment. 

It is safe to say that, because of the interpreta- 
tion which it has received at the hands of the privy 
council, the British North America Act, which was 
once a charter of Canadian unity, has become an 
obstacle to Canadian unity and progress. Nor will 
there be any remedy for this state of affairs as 
long as our final court of appeal and legislative 
authority is composed of judges who are unfamiliar 
with Canadian history, conditions and aspirations. 
National independence and unity require that the 
Canadian supreme court should be made the final 
court of appeal for Canada. 

The question arises whether the Canadian parlia- 
ment has the legislative competence to do this. 
Before the Statute of Westminster, the privy coun- 
cil decided that it had not; but in a recent case the 
same court upheld the power of parliament to 
abolish all appeals in criminal cases. In the spring 
of 1939, a bill was introduced in the Canadian 
parliament, which, if adopted, would have the 
effect of abolishing all appeals to the privy council, 
whether in civil or criminal matters. The bill was 
not finally voted on, however, because the govern- 
ment, at the suggestion of Mr. C. H. Cahan, felt it 
advisable to refer the matter to the supreme court 
for an opinion on the competence of parliament to 
enact the proposed legislation. On Jan. 19 last, the 
supreme court rendered its judgment, the majority 
of the court being of the opinion that the Canadian 
parliament had the power to abolish all appeals to 
the privy council. This judgment will, in all 
probability, be appealed to the privy council, 
which will then have an opportunity to 
decide itself whether future appeals to it 
may be abolished. Once the latter body has handed 
down a final judgment, the way will be open for 
further action. If the judgment recognizes the 
power of parliament to abolish the appeals, Cana- 
dian unity and independence require that this 
should be done without further delay. If, on the 
other hand, the privy.council decides that appeals 
to it cannot be abolished under the existing law, 
then the same interests require that the appropri- 
ate amendments be made to the British North 
America Act so that the appeals may be abolished. 

Something more, however, than the mere aboli- 
tion of future appeals to the privy council will be 
necessary, if the damage done by that body is to be 
repaired and we are to return to the spirit of 1867. 
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Something must be done to take away the binding 
authority of existing judgments of the privy coun- 
cil on the supreme court. As Canada would still 
not possess the power to amend its own constitution 
—except by judicial process, which would be too 
slow—this may require (as suggested by Mr. W. F. 
O’Connor, K.C.,) the enactment by the imperial 
parliament of a British North America interpreta- 
tion act confirming the true intent of the Canadian 
constitution as expressed by the Fathers of Con- 
federation. 


Lines for Lotos-Eaters 


Past headlines’ roar and censorships 
Pll steer my way to the comic strips. 


For Halton’s daily flights from dangers 
Aren’t yet so neat as my Lone Ranger’s, 
And King of the Royal Mounted knows 
Why he fights and who are his foes. 


When grandpaps rant we might as well be 
Reading Pop or Uncle Elby, 

And Drew may rage but, nolens volens, 
I’m loyal to Moon and Willyum Mullins. 


Even the virgin Slats, and Jasper, 
Bourgeois Winnie, moron Casper, 
Do more than scribe or editoress 
To justify the printing press. 


No candid shot of Gort or Gandhi 

Is half so cute as Toots or Blondie. 

Democracy’s pinched, we’ve cribbed and cabin’d 
her, 

But even Lapointe cant jug Li’] Abner. 


When truce is feared and markets drop, I 

With thumb to a logical world with Popeye; 
Though Peace is a jade and columnists damn Her, 
Page thirty-eight has Katzenjammer. 


Be Empire’s Daughters brave or silly, 
There’s none in the class of Toiler Tilly, 
And none is doughtier, begging their pardon, 
Than curvilinear, pert Jane Arden. 


While neutral Brick and Superman 
Foil more reds than The Telegram, 
And though perhaps it’s not his fault 
McCullagh’s not so real as Walt. 


Nothing in the War Act hinders 
Eyeing lissome Ella Cinders, 
And all the troubles of humanity 
Are daily solved by Orphinanity. 


Come war and Hepburn’s economics 
The world’s not lost while live the comics. 


EARLE BIRNEY 
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Home-Made Thoughts on 


Handicrafts 
Humphrey Carver 


@¢ ¥ T IS THE DEGRADATION of the operative 
I into a machine,” John Ruskin once 
observed, “which, more than any other evil 
of the times, is leading the mass of the nations 
everywhere into vain, incoherent, destructive 
struggling for a freedom of which they cannot 
explain the nature to themselves.” Amidst today’s 
cyclopean events a similar thought makes a dis- 
cussion of handicrafts not entirely irrelevant. In 
fact, some may say that this war is the inevitable 
climax of a conflict which began when the first 
craftsman put away his own tools and got a job 
minding the machinery which belonged to a capi- 
talist. That is the Marxian thesis. It is still a 
little uncertain, however, whether this really is 
the fight “for the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction” or whether it is merely a jousting contest 
between rival capitalist groups (the side which 
produces the largest number of airplanes per 
month to be declared victor ludorum). Marxians 
still stand on the sidelines. 

But whichever fight it is, it certainly arises out 
of the abandonment of the system of handicraft 
and naturally prompts the academic question: has 
industrialization proved to be a good thing? As 
long ago as the 1880’s William Morris asked him- 
self the same question and replied that “as a con- 
dition of life, production by machinery is altogether 
an evil; as an instrument for forcing on us better 
conditions of life it has been indispensable.” In 
losing his personal responsibility for the design 
of the articles which he produces, man has certainly 
suffered a degradation. When each craftsman, 
working with his own hands and tools, could 
incorporate in the local tradition some of his indi- 
vidual sense of color, pattern and form, then every 
craftsman was potentially an artist. We of the 
machine age must unhappily admit that since 
mechanical efficiency was substituted for the sensi- 
tivity of the hand a greater number of more ugly 
things has been produced than the world has ever 
before possessed. Perhaps in itself a good enough 
reason for wishing to blow our present civiliz- 
ation to pieces. 

Horrified by the forbidding mass of ugliness 
with which commerce threatens to overwhelm us, 
it is hardly surprising that many pessimists should 
seek refuge in a return to the simpler life. This 
kind of escapism was the first reaction of those 
19th century intellectuals who, appalled by the 
banalities with which Birmingham industry wooed 
the vulgar bourgeois, retreated into the arts and 
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crafts movement. Attempting futilely to stem the 
tide of history, they sanctified the hand-made 
article and tried to revive the native traditions of 
mediaeval England. In spite of the fine work 
accomplished by such men as de Morgan, Cobden- 
Sanderson and Morris himself, the movement 
declined into a reactionary and sentimental spin- 
sterhood. Isolating itself from the vigorous real 
world the arts and crafts movement in England 
must bear responsibility for much debased work 
as silly and irrelevant as the luscious bathos of 
factory design. 

In the light of this unfortunate experience one 
may be inclined to view the emergence of a handi- 
craft movement in Canada with some scepticism. 
What is its significance and how can it be saved 
from killing itself with too much pampering? 


In those countries which are not completely 
industrialized and which still possess a peasant 
population, native handicrafts have survived into 
the middle of the 20th century. In recent years 
the roving eye of the American buyer has given 
them a new stimulation; many guileless Italians, 
Austrians and Mexicans have been making money 
for the sophisticated Gifte Shoppes of the United 
States and Canada. Traditional handicrafts are 
still to be found at the fringes of our own Canadian 
civilization where the glories of industrialization 
have not reached the peasant populations of the 
pioneer west, Quebec and the maritimes. There 
is now a constant demand for Canadian hand- 
made rugs, quilts and textiles. We are aware that 
these are the last precious fruits of an age when 
people made things for the love of making them 
well and truly rather than with the intention of 
making money. And here we are faced with a 
dilemma. 

If we are to stimulate these home crafts arti- 
ficially ‘they must axiomatically lose the very 
spontaneity which gives them such a priceless 
bloom. And if we so stimulate the “handicraft 
business” that we raise the income-level of the 
worker and so enable him to purchase industrial 
merchandise, then we are removing the very 
peasant environment in which alone handicrafts 
can survive. 

There appears to be no escape from this dilemma 
unless we can believe that the whole theme of 
modern history has in some way been mis- 
interpreted. Is it possible that the apparent 
conflict between the handicraft tradition and 
machine production has been forced upon us 
unnecessarily, that the two can exist side by side 
and be regarded as complementary rather than 
conflicting? Is it possible that our destiny does 
not, in fact, lie in a complete mechanization and 
metropolitanization as we have somehow assumed? 
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We cannot yet do more than toy with such ques- 
tions. But when we enter upon a new kind of 
world after the war we will undoubtedly find our- 
selves motivated by ideals very different from 
those which inspired the first dizzy decade after 
1918 and which proved so disastrous. A complete 
re-statement of the whole handicraft-versus- 
machine problem may prove to be a not unimport- 
ant part of that re-orientation. Already we may 
observe some indications of what is in the wind, of 
which the following are offered at random: 


(1). The country which, during the last quarter 
century, has evolved the most well-rounded social 
pattern, is Sweden. An essential feature of that 
success has been the extraordinary accomplish- 
ment of integrating a lively handicraft tradition 
with a mechanized urban civilization. Handicrafts 
and industrial design have advanced side by side 
with equal distinction, each reacting upon the other 
to produce new forms of great beauty. 

(2). In their efforts to crystallize a new archi- 
tecture from contemporary materials, techniques 
and social requirements, modernists have discovered 
an unexpected kinship with genuine handicrafts- 
men whose works have a sincerity and functional- 
ism altogether lacking in the general run of 
commercial goods. It is extremely suggestive 
that those architects who have most completely 
comprehended the essential beauties of industrial 
standardization have also completed the philosophi- 
cal circle and called again upon the individual 
craftsman for the application of color, texture and 
decoration. 

(3). Within recent years we have gradually 
become aware that the early 20th century dream 
of the great metropolis was an illusion. Even the 
American utopia is no longer conceived in such 
form; planners dream of Greenbelt towns, semi- 
rural satellites and decentralized communities. 
Coupled with a desire for this kind of environ- 
ment is a new educational direction. Much of the 
work under W.P.A. in the United States and the 
form of school syllabus, such as that recently 
introduced in Ontario, indicate a desire to break 
down the rigidity of 4 purely mechanical system. 

(4). It is in the nature of modern industry both 
to reduce the working hours in the week and, by an 
inherent tendency to develop seasonal trades, to 
reduce the working weeks’in the year. Unless we 
are to become sickened and decadent from too 
much entertainment, the new leisure hours must 
be employed in a creative way. To use the hands 
in making beautiful and useful things is becoming 
a necessity for the minder of machines who is not 
content to become a mere pampered ant. 


These random thoughts may at least suggest 
that in the post-war reorganization there may be a 
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proper place for handicrafts; not as a commercial 
enterprise, nor as a toy for the idle rich, nor as a 
convenient escape for non-conforming intellectuals, 
but as an essential factor in our industrialized 
civilization. Industry has itself reached a kind 
of stalemate and commercial design has dried up 
the fountain of life in its unintelligent career of 
copyism. If the development of our national taste 
and style, our regional individuality, is not to be 
tied on to the hind wheels of American commerce 
we must cultivate our own designers and allow 
them to use skilled craftsmen in the development 
of their ideas. The vigorous school of painting in 
eastern Canada and the high standard of our art 
schools and technical schools indicates that there 
would be no difficulty in establishing a_ virile 
group for this purpose. From their experience in 
designing for handicraft workers the best designers 
may then graduate into the more responsible posi- 
tions as designers for industry. In this way, and 
in this way only, can handicrafts, designers and 
industry advance hand in hand in a new creative 
tradition. 

Industry has done its worst in heaping upon us 
ugliness and war. Are we shortly to emerge from 
that long dark passage which William Morris knew 
to be ahead when he admitted that “the movement 
towards the revival of handicraft is contemptible 
on the surface, in face of the gigantic fabric of 
commercialism” ? “Yet,” he added, “taken in 
conjunction with the general movement towards 
freedom of life for all and as a token of the change 
which is transforming civilization into socialism, it 
is both noteworthy and encouraging.” 


Non Nobis Domine 


Not unto us, O Lord, 

The brazen and the blue; 
Neither the false nor true 
To us afford; 

Only the long dark night, 
The long bright sword. 


Not unto us, O Lord, 

The laughter and the pain; 
Neither the loss nor gain, 
Save only this— 

The thirty silver stars, 

The wind’s soft Judas kiss. 
Not unto us, O Lord, 

The crimson and the gold; 
But some sad story told, 
Brave ballads sung— 

For those of us who were so briefly young, 
And now need not grow old. 


R. H. GRENVILLE 
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Unemployment, the War 
and Relief 


A. J. Elliott 


F ANY IMPROVEMENT has developed in the 
I condition of single unemployed men in Canada 

over the past winter, it has resulted by chance 
from Canada’s participation in the war, rather 
than from any increased interest in this national 
problem on the part of the government. But the 
unproven contention that enlistment and increased 
employment have solved the problem has been all 
too willingly accepted by relief administrators and 
the general public. 

The men who have been absorbed by enlistment 
have not been for the most part those who had 
been long unemployed. The hardships endured by 
the young unemployed in this country in recent 
years have rendered the majority of them physi- 
cally incapable of measuring up to the high stand- 
ards set by the army, and a large percentage of 
those who did manage to squeeze by during the 
early days of the war have since been discharged. 
Moreover, the government’s policy to date regard- 
ing allowances to dependents of soldiers previously 
unemployed is not one that would encourage enlist- 
ment from the members of this group. Employment 
may have been increased, but Ontario farmers can 
still hire experienced labor for $10 a month and 
keep. At the other end of the scale, the government 
is encountering no difficulty in placing dollar-a- 
year men with expense allowances of $20 a day. 
There has been little tangible evidence of an 
appreciable increase in employment between these 
two extremes. 

Last summer some halting steps toward a 
common sense policy of care for indigent unem- 
ployed were made in a_ dominion - provincial 
agreement under the Unemployment and Agricul- 
ture Assistance Act, 1939. “Residence” was 
defined as the last place wherein the applicant for 
assistance was self-supporting for twenty-four 
months. It was also stated then that the dominion 
would pay 50 percent of the cost of material aid 
or repatriation in the case of Canadians who had 
not residence in the province in which they were 
stranded. The quaint use of the word “repatria- 
tion’ to denote transportation of Canadian citizens 
from one province to another is illuminating. 

Having taken those two steps forward, the 
dominion government stepped a corresponding 
number of paces backward again. It washed its 
hands of any responsibility for implementing the 
act, and thereby unostentatiously did its bit toward 
Balkanizing the country. There are now nine little 
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sovereign states in Canada as far as relief problems 
are concerned. All inter-provincial questions of 
responsibility are to be settled by the provinces 
involved, and thus the old game of toss-the-transient 
goes merrily ahead with nine enthusiastic players 
and no referee. 

When one considers that the nation’s basic 
industries all rest (and rest very heavily) on a 
floating labor group, it becomes obvious that 
although the federal government’s action in 
shouldering responsibility for the welfare of that 
group onto the provinces may have been a very 
shrewd political dodge, it wasn’t statesmanship. 
Farming, lumbering, fishing, mining, manufactur- 
ing, transportation and our great and (we hope) 
growing tourist trade, all absorb large numbers of 
temporary employees during their rush seasons. 
And as soon as their rush seasons are past those 
temporary employees are unceremoniously dumped 
back into the labor market. None of these industries 
pay their seasonal help sufficient to tide them over 
the slack periods that intervene. They are situated 
in widely separated communities. The seasonal 
laborer, if he is to remain gainfully employed, must 
be nimble enough to hop half way across the 
continent from job to job. If, with the passing 
of time or for some other reason, he becomes less 
supple, he is entitled to assistance in the last 
province wherein he can prove 24 months’ gainful 
employment. 

Ontario, as well as many of the other provinces, 
has been quick to apply the federal government’s 
example to its own relief problem. The distribution 
of relief is now supposedly a municipal, not a 
provincial responsibility. To be eligible for relief 
a man must have been gainfully employed in the 
province for at least two years. He may then apply 
for assistance in the last municipality in which he 
can prove 12 consecutive months’ gainful employ- 
ment. It doesn’t necessarily follow that his appeal 
will be granted. In some of the smaller rural 
communities where dimes look like dollars the 
trustees of local funds are very chary of spending 
any of the local taxes on able-bodied unemployed. 
The fact that the province and (through it) the 
dominion claim to be willing to reimburse the 
community for a greater part of such expenditure 
doesn’t alter the fact that some of it must come 
out of the local funds and such extravagance is 
frowned upon. The provincial department of 
welfare’s claim that the onus is on the municipality 
would be more digestible if it were not for the 
fact that each application for relief must be 
approved by the provincial department of welfare 
before the municipality can accept it. 

An unfortunate example of the lack of co-oper- 
ation between the provinces and the dominion in the 
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care of transients has developed since the war. 
Men who have travelled long distances to enlist 
and find themselves stranded before they get 
accepted are experiencing unnecessary humiliations. 
Recruiting officers are naturally loath to lose 
promising material, and advise those whom they 
cannot accept immediately to enlist in the local 
militia until they can be admitted to active service. 
When such a man’s resources fail he is caught 
on two horns of a dilemma. The relief office in 
the town in which he is stranded informs him that 
he is not a local responsibility and that he should 
go home and apply for it, if he needs assistance. 
The department of militia and defense threatens 
him with dire penalties if he misses any parades. 
His lot, however, is not as hard as that of the man 
who has been discharged from a mobilized unit for 


physical disability in, let us say for lack of a better 
term, an alien city or province; Ontario will do 
for an example. It may cheer such a man to 
know that if he were home he could apply for 
public assistance; in fact that the dominion govern- 
ment claims that it stands ready to pay 50 percent 
of his material care and expatriation. But until 
the province in which he is stranded, Ontario for 
example, subsidizes such material care and/or 
expatriation and calls on Ottawa to split the bill, 
nothing happens. Your surmise is_ correct. 
Nothing happens. 

One cannot help but admire the dexterity with 
which Mr. Hepburn has managed to enshroud the 
Ontario government’s callous indifference to this 
whole problem in the folds of Colin Campbell’s 
famous scape coat. 


Excurse 
W. B. H olliday 


IMMY DONALDSON lay on his bed, clothed 

except for collar and tie, and blinked sleepily. 

The room was dark; he had slept all after- 

noon. Behind the wall, near the bed, a blues 
singer crooned over the radio. Miss Watson home. 
Ella Watson. Shy pretty, good evening Miss Wat- 
son, good evening, eyes downcast. He stretched 
voluptuously. 

Saturday. Keith busy tonight. Jimmy pon- 
dered; what would he do alone? Jean, fat legs, 
giggling panting—hell with her. Why haven’t I 
got a nice girl friend? Too short, getting bald, 
thirty-one, flattened nose, puck, blood; what a 
mess. And my lame leg, spiked, and how was I 
spiked. Christ. 

In sudden misery Jimmy sat up and swung his 
legs to the floor. He lighted the bed lamp. His 
wandering glance falling upon the radio, he 
fumbled for his watch. Irish lass in the third. 
Five o’clock. He limped to the radio and turned 
the switch. . . “Fifth race: Westminster, Running 
Mate, Pizarro. Sixth’ — He turned the knob and 
a dance orchestra syncopated. Too late, buy a 
paper. He lighted a cigarette and gazed thought- 
fully out the window. Smoke drifted up his nose; 
quickly he took the cigarette in his fingers, bent 
over and loudly sneezed. He went to the mirror 
and combed his hair. 

Miss Watson’s door opened and she walked down 
the hall to the bathroom. Works in the city hall. 
Lots of soft jobs in a place like that. Mayor greets 
all the actresses: and therefore it is with the great- 
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est pleasure that I welcome you to the city of 
Toronto. Thank you your Worship I’ve always 
wanted to visit Toronto the people are so nice 
and there are so many trees. Baloney. 


The bolt clicked in the bathroom door and Miss 
Watson returned to her room. Jimmy slung a 
towel round his neck, picked up a cake of soap and 
padded down the hall. Now she is taking off her 
dressing gown and standing without much on. He 
felt a pleasant loosening in his stomach. He closed 
the bathroom door and locked it. Peering in the 
mirror, he rubbed his cheek with the palm of his 
hand. Could do with a shave. Hell with it, won’t 
be seeing anyone important tonight. Now she is 
sitting at her dresser, combing her hair. Now 
she... 

Returning to his room, Jimmy put on a blue suit 
with a pin stripe, slipped on a pair of tan shoes, 
sat down with a cigarette in his mouth and filed 
his nails, rose, placed his hat upon his head at the 
right angle, turned off the radio, opened the door 
and closed it behind him, walked past Miss Wat- 
son’s room with an inward sigh, limped down the 
stairs, briefly greeted his landlady (a decrepit hag), 
closed the front door firmly behind him, descended 
seven steps, stumped along Dundonald street to 
Yonge street and turned south. 

The lights in the store windows shone brightly. 
A young girl appeared at a doorway (J. Costanso & 
Son, Fruits and Vegetables), flipped open a paper 
bag, picked out three peaches from a basket and 
dropped them in the bag. Wop; nice legs though. 
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Two young men passed by. “There’s one in the 
national gallery in Ottawa, but I think there’s.” 
A newsboy cried, “Star, Tely, Star Weekly here.” 
Jimmy bought an Evening Telegram, threw away 
his cigarette and entered Underwood’s grill. He 
walked down the aisle to a vacant booth, slipped 
in and spread the newspaper upon the table. Let’s 
see, Woodbine, third race . . . Buck Up, Silvercrest, 
Absentminded: bitch, another two bucks up the 
flue. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Jimmy glanced vaguely at the waitress who had 
placed a glass of water on the table. He picked up 
the menu. Pretty girl, steaks, chops, omelets. He 
said, “Tomato juice, small steak, medium, cabbage, 
hard white roll, tea, and, uh... apple pie.” 


“Thank you.” She walked away, hips swaying 
prettily. 

Not bad. Wonder where she lives. Dark little 
room somewhere. Maybe somebody keeps her. 
Oh John, not tonight; I’m so tired; been on my 
feet all day; tomorrow night. Okay, okay, if that’s 
the way. 

Jimmy turned to the sports section of his news- 
paper. “Joe Di Maggio polled two circuit clouts 
yesterday to bring the Yanks within one... ” 


The waitress returned with the tomato juice. 
Dirty nails doesn’t a damn seven dollars a week, 
why good girls go wrong... “These were Di 
Maggio’s 27th and 28th homers of the season and 
placed him...” 

Standing at the entrance to Underwood’s grill 
one hour later Jimmy lighted a cigar, stepped aside 
for a girl (homely) who wished to enter, then 
sauntered down the street. I could go to the 
Casino, no, too smoky, jokes filthy, last week, wow. 
Have a beer later on, then go home and have a 
good night’s sleep. 

He paused in front of a row of books which lay 
upon a board outside a second-hand store. Rosa 
Mundi and Other Stories, The British Army in 
India 1890-1904 by Captain E. F. Livesey, The Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes by A. Conan Doyle. 
A. Conan Doyle, impressive name. He glanced in 
the window at the stamp collection, the large bird 
book opened to show gaily-colored Baltimore 
orioles at rest and in flight; the even row of 
encyclopedias. 

“He’s not very good-looking but he’s got’ — 
Jimmy turned to watch three girls hurry by. 
What’s he got that I haven’t got? He limped on. 
The Yonge Street Mission Home. Come ye all 
who — no — come all ye who are heavy laden and 
I shall give ye rest. How? Spiritual rest, the 
the peace that passeth all understanding. Is He 
looking down at me’ now? What’s the Bible say? 
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He is infinite, all-seeing. Infinite, what’s that 
mean? Everlasting? And it came to pass. 


In front of the Imperial theatre a line of people 
waited to buy tickets. Could of taken Jean here, 
supposed to be good picture; but her loud giggle, 
people turn around. Lets me kiss her after- 
wards, though, stomach warm hard, clings to 
me, hmmm. 


Jimmy threw away his cigar and increased his 
pace aggressively, but soon he returned to his 
awkward halting gait. He turned east on Queen 
street; it was a long time since he had been in this 
vicinity. 

The Globe cafe, meals 15c up. Awful stuff 
thrown together hash. One up, Adam and Eve on 
a raft; what'll yuh have, mister? Beds 15c. 
Filthy sheets bedbugs cockroaches men in under- 
wear stinking socks. Kids once. I’m going to 
be a fireman I’m going. If your wife can’t 
cook don’t divorce her; keep her for a_ pet 
and eat at Henry’s lunch. Hell of a _ note 
if a guy got married and his wife couldn’t cook. 
Well cook something darling I’ll have a boiled 
egg. We haven’t any eggs; let’s do down to 
Henry’s. Jarvis street. Lots of nice stuff; come 
in big boy; no thanks, disease. Crescent billiards. 
Tough guy’s hangout, amscray. Closing out sale, 
everything must be sold. Kike, vell I can get it 
wholesale. 


At Parliament street Jimmy turned south. 
Watchfully, he strolled along, but the chatting 
groups on the verandahs and the orderly passers-by 
indicated a respectable community. He was some- 
what disappointed. 

King street. The Welcome Home hotel. Welcome 
home my son. Jimmy entered the small two-story 
building at the door which said Men’s Entrance. 
The room buzzed with conversation. Two attend- 
ants in white moved nimbly behind their grille- 
enclosed bar. Jimmy sat down at an empty table 
and ordered one light. “One light,” cried the 
waiter, and in a moment set in front of Jimmy a 
glass of amber-colored beer. 

At the next table a man suddenly rose, crouched, 
and began sparring cautiously. He was about 60, 
tall, and wore a long drooping moustache. The 
invisible foe retreated and the other lunged for- 
ward. He straightened and turned to his two 
companions who had been watching with mild 
interest. “I was quick on my feet—like lightning; 
he didn’t know what struck him.” He glanced at 
Jimmy with eyes which were soft, unwarlike, and 
which stared heavily as though their owner had 
drunk enough for one evening. But the warrior 
slouched back to his chair, picked up his glass and 
drank long and thirstily. 
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Two men entered the beverage room, looked 
about and sat down at Jimmy’s table. “Two light,” 
said one to the waiter; then leaning towards the 
other he laid the palm of his hand emphatically 
upon the table and declared, “It’s the damndest 
thing I ever heard of.” His companion, a little 
man with a thin red face and pale blue eyes nodded 
and glanced down at his fingernails; he wore a 
subdued air. 


The speaker picked up his glass of beer, drank, 
and wiped his lips with the back of his hand. He 
was a dark man with eyes which moved restlessly 
behind his horn-rimmed, thick-lensed glasses. He 
pushed his hat back from his forehead and began 
a vigorous search through his pockets. As he did 
so his darting glance fell upon Jimmy who, caught 
unawares, began a similar hunt. Both brought out 
packages of cigarettes. The dark man lighted his 
cigarette, threw the match in an ash tray and 
said, “Did you ever hear anything like it?” 

Jimmy, in the act of drinking, looked over the 
rim of his glass. The dark man was staring at 
him commandingly. 

“Like what,” asked Jimmy, stiffening. 

“Why, this girl — the house was on fire — she 
ran in, picked up a 300-pound stove — one of these 
farm stoves, see — picked it up and carried it 
outside. Fact. Wouldn’t believe it would you? 
but I saw it happen.” 

“Is that so,” said Jimmy. 

“Well, I didn’t actually see it,” amended the 
other; “but I got there just after it happened and 
they told me what she done.” 

“That’s quite a feat,” Jimmy acknowledged. 

“Sure is,” said the dark one. He glanced over 
his shoulder and called to the waiter. “Here, 
psssss.”’ 

The waiter bounded forward. 

“Three light.” 

Jimmy opened his mouth but the other inter- 
posed. “This is on me.” 

The little man spoke. “I saw something up at 
Camp Borden that I’ll never forget,” he said, softly. 
“One of the cookees was out berry-picking one 
day when a bear jumped at him. This kid ran 
across the drill field to the flagpole and shinnied 
up just in time. The pole was thick through at 
the bottom and he couldn’t even get his legs round 
it but he got up all the same — and fast, too.” 

The dark one made no comment on this tale. 
Instead, catching sight of a young man who had 
at that moment entered the room, he waited till 
the youth was about to pass behind his chair, then 
he held out his arm. “What’s your hurry, Billy?” 
he drawled. 


The man paused in recognition. “Who’s in a 
hurry?” 
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“Sit down, sit down,” said the dark one. 


The youth obeyed and ordered a pint of India 
pale ale. He wore the clothes of a laborer. 


Jimmy drank the remainder of his beer, rose 
and limped uncertainly to the washroom. Standing 
in front of the mirror he yawned widely: beer 
always made him sleepy. He examined his eyes 
closely and grimaced: they were blood-shot. He 
yawned again. Sit down sit down have to buy 
beer for them all not going to freeze me out. 
Three hundred pounds — bull. I can drink with 
the best of them. He yawned and shook his head 
vigorously. 

The door swung open and the warrior entered. 
He blinked at Jimmy and mumbled, “Got a match, 
buddy?” Jimmy searched his vest pockets, found 
a match and swept it along the wall. The warrior, 
a crumpled cigarette in his mouth, leaned forward, 
putting his hands, dry and rough, round Jimmy’s 
wrists to steady himself. Jimmy shuddered 
inwardly. The other puffed at his cigarette and 
turned away. Jimmy re-entered the beverage 
room and limped down the aisle to his table. He 
had seated himself before he noticed it was occu- 
pied by three strangers. He stared at them; they 
returned his stare. He looked about: yes it cer- 
tainly was his table. 


A waiter bent over him. “Yes, sir.” 


Jimmy shook his head, rose and left the hotel. 
As he stood on the street dully cogitating, a water- 
wagon passed spraying the road. He looked down 
at the swirling water in the gutter and breathed 
in the freshened air. That washes the stuff away. 
They must of been in a hell of a hurry, wasn’t in 
the can two minutes. Three hundred pound stove, 
what a line of crap that was. 


He crossed the shining road and stumped up 
Parliament street. The bell in the city hall lazily 
struck 12 times. He yawned. Fire in the house 
and this girl picked up sit down sit down who’s 
in a hurry, Billy cookee picking berries cookee 
funny name bear jumped ran flagpole shinnied 
up. He turned east on King street. The street was 
almost deserted. Jean’s probably in bed by now. 
And Miss Watson too. Won’t you come in? Sit 
there if you like I often hear you going along the 
hall does my radio bother you? I like Toronto 
but I get lonely. I do too; we’ll have to get together 
sometime. I’d love to; how about tomorrow night? 

Jimmy paused at the entrance to the grounds of 
St. James’ cathedral. A bench stood unoccupied 
and he went inside and sat down, stretching his 
tired legs in front of him. Presently he turned 
and lay down, cupping his hands behind his head. 
He yawned and closed his eyes. Three hundred 
I’d love tomorrow night sit down si. . . He dozed. 
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Liberty 1940 


She dwelt amongst the untrodden ways, 
Or crowds, with equal ease: 

A maid whom there were Lords to praise 
And Liberals to squeeze. 


Her virtues, leaping from the press 
Collided with the eye, 

And gave the nation (more or less) 
A stimulus to die. 


A Regulation laid her low 
In Canada’s Defense: 

Now she is supervised, and oh! 
For us — the difference! 


DAVID STEVENSON 


O CANADA! 


It is pitiful that the clergy should take such a weak 
stand. I heard a sermon yesterday about seamen but 
there was not a word about them upholding the great 
cause of freedom and justice and hope for the world... . 
It is no wonder that the youth in some churches receive 
no inspiration for loyal service. But all this is due to the 
“new theology” which cuts out the essentials of our faith 
as recorded in the New Testament. 

(Letter in the Evening Times-Globe, St. John, N.B.) 
* * * * 

Civil service reform has always been attractive in 
theory. It has been anything but attractive or satisfac- 
tory in practice. 

(Editorial in the Gazette, Montreal) 
* * * * 

The obvious reply is that good men always come to the 
top in a democracy. Who is better fitted to run the 
country than bank directors? Who more fit to become 
lords? The tie-up is past question. It is only a question 
of what interpretation shall be put on it. 

(Review of “England’s Money Lords” in the 
Globe and Mail, Toronto) 
* * * * 

Although recruited in Montreal and immediate vicinity, 
the Black Watch Regiment is pretty solidly Anglo-Saxon 
in its make-up. It has only about 160 French Canadians. 
And even they have acquired its esprit de corps. 

(The Globe and Mail, Toronto) 
* + * * 

... the jury had heard the Chief Justice (Greenshields) 
conclude his address with the observation that “the 
author of the pamphlet might have sung a different tune 
had he met a good Anglican or a good Catholic who had 
a horse-whip handy.” 

(The Gazette, Montreal) 


* * * * 

This month’s prize of $1 or a six months’ subscription 
goes to Mrs. R. H. Forsey, Montreal, for the item heading 
the column. . Original clippings should be sent with name 
and date of paper. 
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Why Grieve For Beauty? 





Why grieve for beauty gone away too soon? 
The petal shed, 

The dewdrop dried ere noon— 

These are but norms of nature. 

The elusive light allurement of the lilac, 
The peach-bloom of the ripening flesh, 
These are but phases fled. 





The prim-sweet primrose makes you fondly flut- 
ter— 

Then why not also honey-colored butter? 

There’s bounteous beauty in a slice of bread. 

A scarlet lily thrills you— 

What about beefsteak dripping crimson 

For a famished fellow? 

And as for melody 

What is so sweet 

As the hard-earned lyric squeak of new boots 

On feet 

That thinned the very pavement 

Stalking work? 


Oh, this is beauty—loveliness complete— 
To act! 

To do the thing impossible of doing— 
Defeat defeat! 


CLARA HOPPER 


Compartments 


Into and out of the square catacombs of the offices 
The typists go, with morning and evening roses 
Blossoming upon their cheeks, with essences 

Of flowers fragrant upon their bodices. . . 


Past the tall tombs the office-buildings, 
Unafraid of the lungings of street-cars 
They turn, chatting of dates and marryings, 


And up and down the graveyards of the streets f 


Of the latest shades of stockings cobweb-sheer, 
Of the boss’s incompetency and aversions, 

Of Hedy Lamarr’s precision of gender, 

Of what the Germans did and what the Russians. . . 





Their mouths brittle with stalactic laughter, 
And in their eyes the hunger after hunger, 
Oblivious of the shrinking office-walls, 
Oblivious of the bums that linger 


In the concrete fog of office-buildings, 
Praising the dime for coffee or shakedown, 
Too numb to lust after perfume or roses, 

Too weak to refuse stone or to become stone. . . 


W. WATSON 
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People 


AFTER SEVEN YEARS: Raymond Moley; Musson 
(Harpers); pp. 446; $3.50. 


HE Rooseveltians among the American book reviewers 

have been pretty severe on Mr. Moley’s book. And 
with some justification. His articles in The Saturday 
Evening Post and the book itself which followed 
immediately were obviously timed so as to do the greatest 
possible harm to the third term movement. His intimate 
revelations of what went on behind the scenes during the 
first feverish months of the New Deal have struck most 
people as being somewhat indecent, even in a community 
where political and literary nudism flourishes as nowhere 
else in the world. No doubt when the president sees fit 
to present his own account of these events, or when 
Messrs. Cohen and Corcoran have to retire from the 
White House and proceed in their turn to earn an honest 
penny by another book of revelations, we shall receive a 
different interpretation of this period. But in the 
meantime it would be foolish, merely because one doesn’t 
like the spirit with which Mr. Moley has taken his 
revenge on a chief who refused to follow his advice, to 
deny the value of this book. It is incomparably the best 
and most illuminating book that has been written about 
American politics for a long time. 


Canadians should be specially interested in certain parts 
of the book, and it is surprising that attention to these 
parts does not seem to have been drawn in Canada. Mr. 
Moley disapproved of the way in which the reciprocity 
negotiations were conducted with Canada; and Canadians 
should be aware of what the grounds of his disapproval 
were, since we are likely to hear a good deal more from 
Washington about that reciprocity treaty in the near 
future. His account of how the Roosevelt speeches are 
composed should also be drawn to the attention of 
Canadian politicians. Surely the information must have 
reached Ottawa by now that thousands of Canadian radios 
are eagerly tuned in to a fireside chat from Washington. 
Most important of all to us is Mr. Moley’s account of the 
famous fiasco of the London economic conference. Mr. 
Moley belongs to the American school of thought which 
is highly suspicious of any actions that manoeuvre the 
United States “into the always vulnerable position of 
‘leadership’ in European affairs.’ He is impatiently 
contemptuous of the Nicholas Murray Butlers and the J. 
T. Shotwells and of all “champions of the internationalist 
theology.” He regards Secretary Hull’s devotion to the 
shibboleths of nineteenth-century free trade as slightly 
pathetic. And his intimate account of’ how responsible 
Americans reacted in 1933 to the hard-boiled selfishness 
of British and French policy will be very useful reading 
to all those Canadians who have been blinded by idealistic 
internationalist camouflage and who are today hopefully 
opening their papers every morning for the announcement 
that the United States has come into the war. 

American liberalism has tied all its hopes to President 
Roosevelt. It is a sad reflection that after eight years of 
a liberal government at Washington the liberal movement 
is so poorly rooted in the country that every liberal 
knows that it hasn’t a chance of continuance unless 
Roosevelt can be re-elected. The importance of Mr. 
Moley’s book is that he leaves one with doubts whether 
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it has a chance even then. Liberalism is in a parlous 
condition when it has become personified in one man in 
this way. As Mr. Moley says, it is dangerous for a man 
to come to believe that he is the embodiment rather than 
the servant of progressivism; and the more a leader 
becomes obsessed with the idea that he speaks the 
people’s will the less he is able to divine that will. No 
doubt Mr. Moley’s picture of the president’s mental 
evolution is exaggerated and unfair. But there seems to 
be enough truth in it to make liberals worry. 

FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


ART YOUNG, His Life and Times: Art Young; George J. 
McLeod (Sheridan House); pp. 367; $4.25. 


ASCINATING as the story of how a country boy with 

a gift for drawing became a leading cartoonist in the 
heydey of the political cartoon, this book has a still deeper 
interest. For it is also, and I think primarily, the saga of 
the average North American of “middle class” inheritance 
upon whom the slow dawn of social consciousness breaks 
only with advancing years. All the tragedy and the 
triumph of that tardy emancipation breathe through the 
story. Art Young has summed it up in his own epilogue: 

“My problems, I feel, have been in the main much like 
those of most men and women, at least in this regional 
habitat of the race, the United States of America. Every 
one of us is born with some kind of talent. . . . All of 
us have this leaning toward, or desire for doing ably, a 
certain kind of work .. . . The money fetish . . . side- 
tracks our natural selves, leaving us no alternative but 
to accept the situation and take any kind of work for a 
weekly wage. . . . We are all caught and hurt by the 
system. . . . I am just one among the many who have 
tried to approximate some measure of integrity in a 
world that is a sorry bewilderment of wretchedness and 
affluence.” 

Born into the individualistic environment of a mid- 
western America in which “every boy could be president,” 
Art Young acquired some instruction in drawing and 
worked for anti-progressive papers for some years before 
it occurred to him to question the dominant economic and 
social codes. But the dawn, though late in coming, came. 
Then he made the break, and did his best work, with 
little or no pay, for radical magazines, becoming as well 
a writer and speaker for the socialist cause. The former 
“evil” became his good. He became cartoonist for the 
old “Masses” and for its successor, “The Liberator,” 
was Washington pictorialist for the “Metropolitan 
Magazine” in its crusading days, and contributed 
caustic satires on current social injustices even to the 
more conservative press. He saw both his personal 
finances and the organs of radical opinion for which he 
labored suffer those vicissitudes familiar to all who 
challenge the prevailing mores. The book is an absorb- 
ing panorama of radical journalism in the United States, 
and of the figures who made its history from the turn of 
the century to the eve of the “Second World War.” 
Familiar incidents like the Chicago Haymarket trials and 
the Associated Press libel suit acquire new vividness in 
Art Young’s engaging first-hand narrative. A handsome 
volume of generous size, liberally sprinkled with the 
famous Art Young drawings, this book is a treasure trove 
for progressives of all ages. 

CARLTON McNAUGHT 
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ONE WHO WAS VALIANT: Clarissa Young Spencer; 
Caxton; pp. 279; $3.00. 


RS. SPENCER was the fifty-first child of Brigham 

Young. Her story of Life with Father is therefore 
of a less intimate sort than the usual daughter’s 
biography of a great man, but it is all the more novel as 
a consequence. Mrs. Spencer grew up with Utah and her 
book is as much an account of its fight for statehood as 
it is a portrait of Brigham Young. But such was the 
strength and versatility of Young’s leadership that every 
step in the political and cultural progress of Salt Lake 
City is also, for his daughter, a chapter in her father’s 
life. 

The book does not pretend to be as objective as 
Werner’s “Life” nor as comprehensive as the official 
Mormon biographies, but it is a useful addendum to these, 
and a possible corrective to the slight salaciousness of 
Vardis Fisher’s best selling “Children of God.” From it 
emerges a figure who, though more of a saint than 
Brigham ever was, must nevertheless have been included 
in that remarkable leader’s complex personality. He was 
probably the ideal polygamous father—partly because he 
accepted polygamy not as oriental pleasure but as “a 
great trial” to be undertaken withal manfully but without 
favoritism. 

Particularly interesting is Mrs. Spencer’s chapter on the 
famous old Salt Lake Theatre, founded by Brigham in 
the desert in 1862, because “the people must have amuse- 
ment as well as religion.” Brigham saw to it that the 
visiting ballet dancers kept their skirts at ankle length, 
that he and his own immense family had a private 
entrance and the best seats, that even the travelling com- 
panies from New York opened their rehearsals with 
prayer. Nevertheless, the quality of play and acting was 
as high as anything west of New York, and the sense of 
community with the audience perhaps greater than New 
York has ever achieved. 

Mrs. Spencer did not live to see her book in print; it 
has been ghosted by Mabel Harmer in a manner which, 


though simple, adds few graces of style to the material. 
EARLE BIRNEY 


SIR JOHN CUNNINGHAM McLENNAN: A Memoir by 
H. H. Langton, with a chapter on his scientific work 
by E. F. Burton; University of Toronto Press; pp. 123; 
$2.50. 


ISITORS and newcomers to the University of Toronto 

must often wish to know something of the life of the 
man responsible for the traditions already associated with 
the department of physics, with the great home of which 
his name is now permanently associated—the only 
university building yet to be named after a former mem- 
ber of its teaching staff. This book supplies the answer. 
It should also be of interest in a wider field as presenting 
a pen portrait of one of Canada’s greatest scientific 
workers, a man famed in England as in Canada, a man 
to whom the present status of scientific research in Canada 
owes much. Born in Ingersoll, Ont., a few weeks before 
Confederation, McLennan served as a country schoolmaster 
for three years before-becoming an undergraduate at the 
University of Toronto. Graduating in 1892, he was 
appointed in the same year an assistant demonstrator in the 
department of physics which had been constituted just 
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five years previously. Throughout the following forty 
years, until his retirement in 1932, the steady growth of 
this department to a position of wide fame, equipped as 
are few comparable university departments, is due in 
large measure to the energy of the man who was its head 
from 1906, the scientist who, at the personal suggestion 
of Mr. R. B. Bennett, became, in 1935, Sir John Cunning- 
ham McLennan. The story is plainly told in this book, as 
are also the main details of the founding of the University 
of Toronto Alumni Association, and something of 
McLennan’s work for the British Admiralty in the years 
1917 to 1919. 

The book is pleasantly written and well produced; it 
is illustrated by some interesting photographs. But the 
author has not deemed it worth while to add an index. 
There are, however, more serious omissions. Apart from 
some incidental references to Ottawa and to travels for 
the Alumni Association, the scene of action is confined to 
Toronto and the continent of Europe. It is hard for those 
who know Sir John only by reputation to imagine that 
so active a man would be so circumscribed in his 
Canadian interests. More puzzling, however, is the fact 
that the author mentions not a single flaw in McLennan’s 
character. No matter how great the man, such perfection 
can be no true picture. Careful reading between the 
lines, especially of some of the quoted comments, helps 
somewhat to remedy this defect and to make the portrait 
of this eminent scientist a little more human. It provides 
also the only humor in the book, apparently unsuspected 
by the author and so the more piquant. One example 
must suffice. It is related that, in connection with his 
war work, “upon entering the Admiralty’s offices, 
McLennan gave proof of his foresight and sagacity by in- 
sisting that, as a professor in charge of scientific work, he 
must be recognised as equal in rank with an admiral.” 
It would be interesting to know what the admirals 
thought. 

R. F. LEGGET 


Fascism at Home and Abroad 


ENGLAND’S MONEY LORDS, Tory M.P.: Simon Haxey; 
George J. McLeod (Harrison Hilton); pp. 263; $3.00. 


VEN those of us who have often said that the British 

ruling class was an oligarchy may well be startled by 
this full, precise and factual survey of the intimate and 
intricate connections between the 415 Tory M.P.’s in the 
British House on the one hand, and the direction and 
control of banks, finance and big business, as well as the 
aristocracy, on the other. It is all like one big family, 
and indeed to a very large extent it is—the Modern 
Cousinhood, as Mr. Haxey calls it. This book has a very 
useful index of names, and the facts which the constituents 
ought to know~-are easily found, for the author quite 
rightly insists that democracy can only function if the 
electorate is made M.P.-conscious. 

For us Canadians the main interest lies in the picture 
as a whole. First the author shows, from their own 
words, how very flimsy is the loyalty of many an M.P. 
on the government benches to democracy even in the 
usually accepted sense. By means of maps, charts, tables 
and judicious use of revealing quotations he paints the 
impressive and depressing picture: the number of directors 
of banks and corporations sitting in the House, not to 
mention big shareholders, and deciding upon measures 
which directly touch their own and their family’s 
interests. It is.not a question of graft and corruption, 
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rather the influence of a social and economic class back- 
ground which conditions a man’s thinking and actions, ex- 
cept in the case of a few unusual individuals (and many of 
these are not Conservatives). This book makes one 
understand the Labor Party’s contention that it is faced 
with a double struggle: against fascism abroad, with the 
Chamberlain government; and against the same govern- 
ment, against the maintenance of privilege and profits, at 
home. 


“There are, for example, about as many doctors in 
the community as company directors. The doctors 
have 9 representatives among Tory M.P.’s, the directors 
181. The brewing industry alone is better represented 
than the medical profession. There are many more 
schoolmasters in the community than army officers, 
but the schoolmasters have a representation of 4, the 
army officers 79. There are far more scientists, 
university professors and lecturers than higher civil 
servants, but the latter are more than twice as well 
represented. The whole of the middle class professions, 
including journalists, doctors, solicitors, university 
staffs, architects, dentists, etc., together are little better 
represented among our Conservative M.P.’s than the 
insurance companies.” 


The pro-fascist opinions of the notorious Tory Right 
Wing are exposed, up to the end of 1938, where the 
analysis ends, and it is well to remember that, though 
they suffered a set back at the declaration of war, several 
of them still sit in the seats of the mighty, or powerful 
close to them. The question is how far such a party can 
be entrusted not only with the development, but even the 
survival of democracy. That, in England, is the job of 
the opposition, and to date they are doing pretty well. 
It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Haxey did not include some 
analysis of the background and associations of the Liberal 
and Labor members, to complete the picture, even 
though it is only the Tory party which he attempts to 
paint. This might well be done as a companion volume. 

A similar analysis should be done for the House of 
Commons and the Senate of Canada—what we have had 
so far is fragmentary. The picture would, in some 
respects, be very different, but, I am sure, equally 
revealing. 

G. M. A. GRUBE 


THE HITLER CULT: Wyndham Lewis; Dent; pp. 267; 
$2.50 


HE prevailing tendency to present Mr. Hitler in terms 
of apocalyptic vision is brilliantly deflated by this 
book to the level of rational inquiry. Mr. Lewis’ style 
has lost none of its provocative vigor, but he is intent 
now on making a contribution not to mythology, but to 
the understanding of contemporary history. On the 
subject of Hitler he has a peculiar claim to our attention, 
for ten years ago, before most Englishmen had even heard 
the name, Mr. Lewis, by personal observation of the Ger- 
man scene, had discerned in Hitler sufficient importance to 
justify his introduction to the public in the first English 
book on the subject. me 
Beginning with an analysis of the rise and nature of the 
Hitler cult in Germany, Mr. Lewis goes on to consider the 
general problem of international organization in its 
bearing on the present conflict. Hitler is presented as a 
shrewd and unscrupulous politician, an incurably 
sentimental romantic of a vulgar order, wherein lies 
much of his power and his menace, and with a complete 
incomprehension of history, which makes him immediately 
formidable but dooms his purposes to ultimate failure. 
The difficulties that lie in the way of inflicting a military 
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defeat on Hitler’s Germany are not minimized, but the 
necessity of inflicting such a defeat, now that the 
scandalously aimless and half-hearted policy of the 
democracies in the last ten years has set a more humane 
solution outside the sphere of practical politics, is made 
equally clear. It is possible, as Mr. Lewis shows, to dis- 
approve whole-heartedly of the entire conduct of British 
and French foreign policy since 1919 as displaying neither 
elementary justice nor elementary prudence, and yet to 
hold that now we have got ourselves in the mess there is 
nothing to do but fight our way out of it as vigorously as 
possible. Hitler is not the only villain of the piece; he is 
merely much the worst of a bad lot. There is still some 
hope of a sane international polity arising out of his 
defeat; out of his victory there would be none. 

The last part of the book is taken up with a realistic 
analysis of this thesis, exposing the elementary fallacies 
of the “Lebensraum” and the “Have and Have-Not” 
nations’ cry, and the whole out-moded conception of 
empire-building. “Geographically,” he points out, “the 
Germans, in view of their limitations in the matter of 
natural resources, are not a great machine age state. 
Why should the whole world be convulsed because, under 
the mistaken belief that the liberal economic system was 
going to last forever, this nation proliferated into an 
unconscionably bulky mass of eighty million souls, and 
built itself a network of factories, power-houses, labora- 
tories, and railways which rival those of the United 
States?” Yet the arguments which are valid against the 
forcible institution or substitution of new sovereign-state 
empires are just as valid against the forcible and 
exclusive maintenance of the old. It will be a difficult 
and painful process to substitute the whole for the parts, 
but on the basis of western civilization, working from the 
point that western civilization has already reached, it can 
be done. The Nazi ideal, on the other hand, can end in 
nothing but “a Sunday School of sunburnt state-paupers, 
armed to the teeth.” 

L. A. MacKAY 


Ten Years of Cardenas 


THE RECONQUEST OF MEXICO: Nathaniel & Sylvia 
Weyl; Oxford; pp. 384; $3.25. 

THE MEXICAN CHALLENGE: Frank L. Kluckhohn; 
McClelland Stewart (Doubleday Doran): pp. 296; 
$2.75. 


ero is a complex and confusing country and it 
is probably unreasonable to expect an objective 
study of the past decade at the present time. The Weyls’ 
approach to the Mexican “revolution” is somewhat colored 
by their sympathy with its aims, while Kluckhohn is 
inclined to see sinister influences behind every cactus 
plant. Both books are valuable for the factual material 
they contain but Kluckhohn is repeatedly guilty of 
special pleading, over-emphasis, and, consciously or not, 
a failure to stress certain relevant facts. In discussing 
the oil property expropriations he does not point out that 
the reason for the barter agreements to sell surplus oil to 
the totalitarian powers was largely due to a retaliatory 
and secret boycott instigated by the expropriated British 
and American companies, and goes so far as to intimate 
that a deal with Germany was contemplated even before 
the unexpected embargo. This should be sufficient to 
warn the reader that “The Mexican Challenge” must be 
read: with both eyes open. 

Kluckhohn, it will be recalled, was expelled from 
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Mexico because of what the government termed were his 
“false and unfriendly” dispatches to The New York 
Times. Apparently hell hath no fury like a reporter 
scorned, for one gathers that he started out to eternally 
damn Mexico and her government; it is interesting to 
observe, as the book progresses, how the subject gained 
control of the author until he is finally able to find much 
in the Cardenas regime to be commended. At the same 
time he believes that, despite a conscientious attempt at 
social reform, the lot of the peasant is no better, and that 
he has merely changed masters—from the hacendados to 
the state-owned Ejidal Bank. The danger, he says, is a 
growing form of state socialism which is creating a 
mechanism which could be swung violently to the right 
if captured by a reactionary general. The book is read- 
able even though his constant harping on fascist penetra- 
tion and the likelihood of Mexico joining the totalitarian 
axis becomes annoying; it reads more like the Hearst press 
than The New York Times. 

To say that the Weyls’ humanitarianism colors their 
analysis does not mean that it distorts it, for there is 
much in “The Reconquest of Mexico” which is critical of 
the present regime. The book is well written, in contrast 
to Kluckhohn’s journalese, and it is consummate artistry 
when a coldly factual account of the peon’s plight, and 
the efforts at alleviating his distress, can be so moving. 

The Weyls point out that Mexico is a poor country, 
lacking in coal, iron and a constant source of hydro 
power for heavy industry, and that less than 19 per cent 
of the land is arable. They doubt if the country can 
support its present population on an adequate living 
standard even with increased industrialization and 
irrigation of arid areas. Kluckhohn ignores this import- 
ant factor, giving the impression that Mexico is richly 
endowed with natural wealth and that under a “proper” 
administration could support millions more. 

One thing at least the books have in common: Cardenas 
emerges a figure of almost monumental proportions, 
incorruptible in a most corrupt country, with enormous 
energy and a tremendous capacity for work. Eager to 
make life easier for his unfortunate compatriots, he has 
driven toward social reform at a faster pace and 
attempted more than any former leader. ‘hat brings up 
the question foremost in most people’s minds: Has the pace 
of social revolution been pushed so rapidly that there is 
danger of violent reaction? That still seems to be a 
possibility, but a remote one; the party of the Mexican 
revolution is strongly entrenched, Cardenas’ reforms are 
widely popular. But Cardenas is slated to retire this 
year—another two-term precedent, to which Cardenas 
adheres. Should a weaker man succeed him, or an 
unfriendly United States open its border to arm a rebel 
general in a time of economic unrest, there might be 


trouble. 
JOHN A. DEWAR 


Death in Youth 


NEW WRITING (New Series No. 3); Longmans Green 
(Hogarth); pp. 283; $2.25. 


WICE a year for four years John Lehmann and his 

collaborators have issued a six-shilling miscellany of 
“New Writing,” a super-periodical bound like a book, 
illustrated with photographs, and containing stories, 
poems and essays by the fashionable English literary left 
and translations of kindred work from the continent. 
With an oversize winter number the series has ended. 
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The editors promise that “sooner or later, in one form 
or another, its work will be continued,” but it is evident 
that the venture has been halted not simply by the 
economics of war and the scattering of sub-editors, as 
Auden and Isherwood, to America and elsewhere. The 
current issue really represents the end of a literary 
period, as surely as did the final volume of the “Yellow 
Book.” 

For insofar as the contributors to “New Writing” had 
a common faith it was that of Stalinist communism. It 
has long been obvious, as with the English Left Book 
Club, that socialist writers who were not also popular 
fronters and Russian Todayers did not find their way 
into “New Writing.” Many who were simply humanitar- 
ians without a party line were published, but nothing 
appeared which broke the serenity of those who followed 
the Great Democrat, Joseph Stalin. And so, although this 
issue is dated December 1939, it contains no hint of the 
world of Stalin-Hitler pacts, invasions of Finland, or, 
except most casually, even of wars with Germany. 

Instead, there are the usual comforting stories of the 
effectiveness and cleverness of underground revolution- 
aries in Germany, heroes who never discuss theif politics 
but refer loyally to “The” International. There are the 
equally standard stories of International Brigade heroism 
in the Spanish war, the indignant sketches of poverty and 
toil in England and the contrasting section celebrating 
the happiness and leisure of the workers in Russia. 
Marina Raskova tells us of the “rapture and joy” of being 
in an airplane which passes in review over Red Square 
on May Day. “We could not see their faces, but we knew 
of surety that there, surrounded by his comrades and 
friends, stood Stalin, and we were proud in the realization 
that at the moment, raising his head high, he was gazing 
at us.” It is all so familiar now and rather pathetic. 

Others are surely disingenuous: the French lady, Miss 
Triolet, who writes about Mayakovsky, for example, and 
seeks to suggest that the persecutors who drove him to 
his suicide were only the “petty bureaucrats,” not the 
great and sympathetic Stalin. Anyone the slightest bit 
familiar with the history of Russian literature in the late 
twenties knows that the doctrine of a five year plan in 
literature and shock-troopers in poetry was initiated from 
the Kremlin itself and applied mechanically down fhe line 
to the lowest hack, and that it was because Mayakovsky 
fought against the regimentation and for the elementary 
right of a poet to form his own style that Stalin permitted 
the disgracing and hounding to death of Russia’s most 
promising writer since Gorki. 

Miss Triolet is undoubtedly a stooge and, inevitably, 
writes badly. But “New Writing” has always, in addition, 
presented the work of the fellow-travelling innocents 
who write as well as any of the younger people in 
England. Auden, Spender, MacNeice, Hampson, Warner, 
have been steady contributors. In this issue V. S. 
Pritchett contributes a fine comic character sketch of “The 
Sailor.” A promising South African authoress, Fay Goldie, 
appears with “Mine Boy.” This and George Orwell’s 
“Marrakech” are excellent studies of imperialism. Auden’s 
contributions are not up to his level, however, and the 
honors in verse go rather to A. S. J. Tessimond, to a 
Californian, R. Lovejoy, and to a youthful Englishman, 
David Gascoyne, whose poem, “The Conspirators,” is a 
frightening picture of the night before fascism. Even 
here, however, as with the whole anthology, such phen- 
omena as fascism are presented too simply; we know 
now that there are so many ways by which fascism may 
come—particularly if we are a Finn. EARLE BIRNEY 
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Man’s Fate? Man’s Hope? 


THE LAST FLOWER: James Thurber; Musson (Harpers); 
$2.50. 


HE parable is simple. World War X destroyed 

practically: everything except one flower. This dying 
flower was tended by a girl and a man; it multiplied, and 
so did they. The human race pulled itself up by its 
bootstraps, and civilization returned to the shattered 
earth, bringing with it not only singers and sculptors and 
poets, but also soldiers and generals and liberators. Soon 
the valley dwellers wished they’d gone to the hills; the 
hill-dwellers wished they’d gone to the valleys. The 
liberators did their work and the world was at war again. 
This time destruction was so complete that nothing was 
left—except one man, one woman and one flower. 

There is cause here, as in world history, for both hope 
and despair. But in bringing man’s fate and man’s hope 
down to the small compass of a parable, Thurber sharpens 
and perhaps sums up the eternal strife between: the forces 
of good and evil. There is change if not progress, and 
nothing is ever completely destroyed. Thurber’s attitude 
smacks of Kismet, if you will: we cannot stop the forces 
of evil any more than we can stop those of good; but 
there’s hope for man in the very fact of the struggle 
between those forces. 

But -it is an illustrated parable, and therein lies its 
point and its charm. Like all parables, it is one for both 
children and grown-ups; but though the children may ask 
“Why?” it’s doubtful whether the grown-ups will. They 
happen to have seen two world wars in a generation’s 
span. Thurber is a grown-up, but his drawings have the 
simplicity, the terrifying penetration, the spidery, but 
telling lines of the child—the child who has not yet taken 
a course in child art. The psychologists have Thurber 
under their busy hands these days, and we may safely 
leave to them the question of why he draws as he does. 

But the fascination of his drawing is beyond dispute. 
It’s not the deliberately bad drawing of the sophisticate. 
Thurber can’t draw for nuts. But this doesn’t prevent 
his being able to move us to laughter and tears. When 
you think how even doodling and the art of the phone- 
booth are able to strike strange chords in us, the 
mesmeric effect of Thurber’s figures is not surprising. 
The technique is doodle, but the purpose is far from 
aimless. Thurber is both poet and satirist. His world, 
peopled with goons at once fiercely futile and strangely 
noble, is our world in a distorting mirror. Perhaps, at 
this time, the distortion is barely perceptible; for how 
can any artist out-Herod Herod in the world we live in? 
All he can do is to simplify, to understate, to sharpen 
implications. This Thurber does. 

There will be many learned explanations, lucid or 
turgid, about how the war began—as there were about 
how the last war began. If you have a copy of Thurber’s 
book you will be spared the expense of buying them, and 
the boredom of reading them. 

: GRAHAM McINNES 


- 


The Conscription of Lewis Carroll 


ADOLPH IN BLUNDERLAND; James Dyrenforth and 
Max Lester; McClelland and Stewart; pp. 64; $1.25. 


UBTITLED “a political parody” of Alice in Wonderland, 
this is an amplified printing of a now famous radio 
skit presented in October by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. It is not Lewis Carroll, by a long shot, but 
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it is such an ingenious adaptation of the adventures of 
Alice and, as one might expect from the B.B.C., so entirely 
within the spirit of the Defense of Canada Reguations, 
that its sale will undoubtedly be most gratifying to both 
authors and publishers. 

The characters include a non-Aryan mouse, Doormat 
the Average German, Deutsch-Hess (A Boy’s Best Friend), 
Mock Gurbles, Field Marshal March Into, White Von 
Ribbit, and Unity or Exquisite Aryan Girlhood. Those 
who heard the original broadcast may without further 
reference guess what naughty thrusts at the Nazi leaders 
and their admirers of both sexes have been added. 

Some of the Carroll verse is imitated in rather pallid 
doggerel and the puns are as pointless as anything in the 
long, sad history of English punning. But much of the 
prose is amusing satire, particularly “The Tale of a 
Jewish Mouse” and the conversations at the Mad 
Flatterer’s Substitute-Tea Party. 

At times one is astounded at the blandness of the 
propaganda. Why should there be “a whole heap of 
double-crossed Czechs” on Goering’s desk, and none on 
the person of the genial Caterpillar-with-the-Umbrella? 
But “Adolph in Blunderland” is nothing if not official. 
Messrs. Dyrenforth and Kester are determined to put 
whimsy into uniform, in the service of our great if 
unutterable war aims. Lewis Carroll might rub his eyes 
at all this. I think, though, he would like Norman 
Mansbridge’s illustrations. One of the best things which 
can be said for the book is that it will undoubtedly make 
you want to read Lewis Carroll all over again. 

EARLE BIRNEY 


Miscellany 
Pamphlets 


MONG recent Oxford pamphlets THE SINEWS OF 

WAR, by Geoffrey Crowther, editor of the Economist, 
seems the most interesting. It gives a very striking 
picture of the resources on both sides in both man-power 
and raw materials, which is concise and easy to grasp. 
He also analyses man-power from the point of view of 
availability for war service, and here the higher cost in 
labor of substitute materials is an important factor. He 
comes to the conclusion that the Allies are superior in 
resources, but only if they are all directed to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The loss to civilization if this continues 
for some years is so immense, that on laying down the 
book the reader will agree with Sir Archibald Sinclair 
who said in a recent debate at Westminster, “The only 
qualification for holding office today is the contribution 
that a man can make towards shortening the war and 
reducing the slaughter which it so tragically involves.” 


AN ATLAS OF THE WAR is a very useful collection 
of 15 maps illustrating the theatres of war and also the 
diplomatic and trade struggle in the Balkans and else- 
where. Big maps are awkward to carry around, and the 
average man will find here the essentials of the geography 
he needs to know to read his paper intelligently, if not 
to follow the day to day reports from the various fronts. 


BLOCKADE AND THE CIVILIAN POPULATION, by 
arguing in favor of the British contraband and blockade 
regulations, makes it perfectly clear that the distinction 
between the soldier and the civilian, is in effect, out of 
date. That is the brutal truth. Sir Wm. Beveridge, however, 
draws rather nice distinctions, as in this sentence: “The 
exclusion from Germany, so far as possible, of all imports 
of all kinds, including grain, is justifiable, as a general 
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restriction of enemy activities, directed, not to starving 
the civilian population, but to preventing the enemy 
government from feeding adequately both their people 
and their guns.” The distinction between “starving” and 
“not feeding adequately” seems somewhat academic. 


THE NAZI CONCEPTION OF LAW really boils down 
to the fact that there is no Nazi law, since in present 
Germany, the law is completely subordinated to political 
exigencies and the ‘philosophy’ of the Nazi party. Hence 
the author gets involved into a discussion of racialism 
and Gleichschaltung, even Lebensraum, which are not 
immediately relevant and have been fully dealt with in 
other pamphlets of this series. The contempt of Nazis 
for both constitutional and statute law is well known, one 
can only state it. Perhaps the discussion would have 
been more interesting if J. Walter Jones had dealt with 
specific edicts more fully. 


WHAT THE BRITISH EMPIRE MEANS TO WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION is a lecture by André Siegfried, translated 
by Professor Wrong. This very flattering description of 
the British Empire, or rather the British Commonwealth, 
by a friendly Frenchman, was apparently originally meant 
for a French audience, and it seems more appropriate 
there. It is highly desirable that the French, who are not 
without suspicion of the British Empire, should learn 
from one of their compatriots that which is best in us. 
If he had been talking to ourselves, M. Siegfried, without 
lessening his admiration, might well, we imagine, have 
slipped in a friendly warning about some of our imper- 
fections. In other words, admiration is good, self admira- 
tion not so good. (Oxford Press; pp. 32; 10c.) 


ELEMENTARY PART-WRITING: Leo Smith; Frederick 
Harris; $1.50 


This book is written for students of the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music, with their examination requirements 
kept in mind. It deals with the rudiments of musical 
theory, the five species of counterpoint, harmonizing of 
melodies and adding parts to figured basses, and simple 
modulation. An attempt has been made to combine the 
harmonic and contrapuntal approaches to music so as to 
avoid confusing the beginner by separating them too 
rigidly. The student is thus enabled to get some idea 
of the movement of music and to develop a more instru- 
mental style than is afforded by the more conventional 


chords-of-a-hymn-tune approach to harmony. 
N. F. 


STONES FOR BREAD: Edwin Carlile Litsey; Caxton; 
pp. 284; $2.50. 


HE TITLE of this novel just about tells the story. 

With deadening progression it moves from incident to 
incident in the life of Martin, a dull village no-account. 
He scrapes a monotonous and inadequate living from a 
patch of earth, he finds his clothing in the cast-offs of 
others, he finds his scant companionship in his brother, 
his dog and his mule, all of whom die. He is too 
inarticulate to make any demands upon society and 
society refuses even the mean courtesy of making any 
demands upon him. One brief encounter with a beautiful 
young woman lightens the shadow of his days, but that 
is all. ‘Stones For Bread’ is probably life, it is possibly 
literature, but it leaves the reader with the sensation of 
having spent the night in an airless room. E. G. 
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The Shape Of Things 


THE NEW WORLD ORDER: H. G. Wells; Saunders 
(Secker and Warburg); pp. 191; $2.00. 


HAT there are still people who use their reason to 
the full in the face of world disaster is something for 
which to be profoundly thankful. Mr. Wells lets in 
much light and fresh air in this analysis of our age and 
its problems, nor does he hesitate to affirm his conviction 
that profound changes are inevitable and that what we 
need is a better and more complete social change than 
that which took place in Russia. He says things about 
class war, the Catholic church, free speech, education, 
unemployment, and the schemes for partial federation 
which are so much in the air at the moment. His 
declaration of the rights of man should be memorized by 
every politician. He ends with an inspiring chapter on 
World Order in Being. A readable, useful and illuminat- 

ing book. 
GWENYTH GRUBE 


TRAVELS OF A REPUBLICAN RADICAL IN SEARCH 
OF HOT WATER: H. G. Wells; Collins (Penguin 
Special); pp. 150; 20c. 


HIS is a very interesting collection of addresses and 

articles written during a twelve months’ tour. Mr. 
Wells gets into a lot of hot water even without searching 
for it. His predictions for 1939 fell far short of coming 
true, though he admits it is much pleasanter to prophesy 
at long range. 

He is critical of exchange visits between heads of states 
and suggests that they have very little real significance 
from the international point of view. Denying that there 
is a specific ‘Jewish’ question, he deals with it as a part 
of world wide human catastrophe, and points to it rather 
as a barometer of deep social discontent and fear. He 
has a chapter on the ‘Teaching of History,’ and suggests 
that history should be taught from the point of view of 
preparing the common human mind for a world-peace, 
instead of the time-honored system of dividing history 
into national and imperial histories. 

Altogether a very suggestive, provocative and contro- 
versial little book. 

F. BARRATT 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM: Appreciation, Note, and 
Bibliography; Doubleday, Doran; pp. 34; 25 cents. 


HIS LITTLE PAMPHLET ends with a bibliography, 
which claims to be the first complete bibliography of 
Maugham’s books. There are also two execllent photo- 
graphs and an enthusiastic, but not excessive apprecia- 
tion of Maugham’s quality as a writer, by Richard 
Aldington, sketching briefly the distinctive merits of 
Maugham’s mind and work, and developing vigorously 
the paradox that he is at once a popular author and a 
first-rate artist. Maugham himself contributes a brief 
summing-up of his Summing Up, in an essay. on the art 
of writing as he has understood and practised it. The 
essay displays his usual ease, poise, and clarity. It is 
indeed so quietly sensible, so moderate and unobtrusively 
persuasive, that there is a danger the careless reader may 
fail to note how fundamental it is in its brief analysis of 

the essentials of story-telling. 
L. A. M. 
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‘Not Without Beauty: John A. B. 
McLeish; Lovell & Son; pp. 7. 

Despite its Montreal imprint this 
‘poem would seem to be concerned 
with a mood indigenous to a kind of 
‘Thornton Wilder “Our Town” in the 
American midwest; in the author’s 
nostrils is “the Mississippi off-wind as 
familiar as you please.” In about one 
hundred immensely long lines of 
anapaestic verse skillfully interrhymed 
Mr. McLeish expresses the yearnings 
of a country youth for the lands 
beyond the horizon; he watches “old 
9:17 coming in” and going out, on a 
mellow night under “the gaze of that 
fat old homebody, the moon.” The 
mood is well sustained and, though 
the author does not escape the awk- 
wardness of his line length, nor the 
inevitable invidious comparisons with 
Whitman, he exercises his gift for 
phrase, rhythm and_ counterpoint 
without losing sight of the reality of 
his material. E. B. 


The Artist and His Public: Graham 
Bell; Longmans, Green (Hogarth); 
pp. 32; 15c. 

In this pamphlet Mr. Bell deplores 
the poor relationship between the 
artist and his public, the poverty of 
modern art, and sees both conditions 
as a result of capitalism pushed to its 
extreme. He says rightly “In pres- 
ent day society no man is entitled to 
live simply because he works hard 
and to the best of his ability, and an 
individual who works’ with his 
imagination less than most.” This 
accounts for the small amount of ser- 
ious work that is being done. 

As for the public, he is not quite 
clear about just who it is, but seems 
to indicate that it is made up of the 
body of people who ultimately pay 
for the works of art—in short, the 
working classes. The other two com- 
ponents of the public are: (a) The 
rich who support the art galleries, 
without knowing what it is all about 
and who seldom buy anything from a 
living artist, and (b) the aesthetes, 
who cultivate a sensibility for art, but 
are panic stricken by and resist any 
new departure on the part of the 
artist. 

The pamphlet is a little disorderly, 
and the thesis not demonstrated fully 
enough. The author is at least aware 
of the trouble although if he knew as 
much about social science as he does 
about art he would have been able to 
present a much more convincing 
argument. J. K. R. 
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Dangerous Thoughts: Lancelot Hog- 
ben; Nelson (Allen and Unwin); pp. 
178; $2.75. 

Searchlight on German Africa: *. W. 
Pick; Nelson (Allen and Unwin); 
pp. 178; $1.65. 

Pan-Germanism Once More: Roland 
G. Usher; U. of T. Quart.; pp. 14. 

Oxford Pamphlets: pp. 32; 10c. 
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An Atlas of the War: 15 maps 
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What the British Empire Means to 
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A Pacifist in Trouble: W. R. Inge; 
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DURING ITS FIRST YEAR, THE QUARTERLY 
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